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• ' v *' .'•*• • sHtufion the consular system 6f (lie 

• Roman Republic was anything but a 

Calhoun saw himielf. and was seen very varying political circumstances ? Madison. Indeed, one of the most counsel of despair. Bui it was no l 
by his admiring or hostile conlcm- Lacking a popular political base revealing letters printed in Volume U nl il Calhoun had set himself up as 
porm ies, ns a political philosopher in South Carolina, the most oligarchic One of the Papers reflects Calhoun's a political thinker and a consistent 
or, as it might have been put more of American stales, lacking the miH- scarcely concealed contempt for the political thinker that people spent so 
sceptically, as ap ingenious doctrin- tary reputation of Jackson or the narrow interpretation 'of executive mi,c h time either explaining or ex-/- 
aire, * He wrote n series of political charisma of Clatf, lacking the fore- power that Mr. . ' Jefferson had plaining away hi< change of practice 
tracts which professed to be exposi- ditary claims of John Quincy Adaois, preached and, to a large extent, had and of doctrine. 
tionii 1 , of h political philosophy, and Calhoun had to fall back on his claim practised. Anyone, in the great con-' .' In u sense, he could hnvc defended, 
the fiict that the two most important to be a systematic thinker and, as he troversies that led lip to the Civil himself easily enough. Even in his 
of them were published only after his became more and more put of touch- War, who wanted to quote Calhoun Inter years, when he had abandoned 
death preserved his reputation as an with the movement of ideas In the against himself, had plenty, of his nationalist semiments, lie could 
original political thinker and not a United States as a whole, he. was more material, as is, shown in both these ] justly sny he had hot abapdoiidd his 
mpre empirlck like Jack8oh, Clay or and more driven to claim a consls- , works. • Wish that the South i ehd:'nbave nil : 

Webster. Even Jefferson, even Madi? tency which, it is hinted both in this . It was In vain thn't Jefferson .south’ Curolinp, should' .stay in Hib - 
son were not as doctrinaire nnd not edition of the Papers and in this . Davis,. a man of no subtlety of mind Onion ^ its rights were recognized 
as systematic in their political anthology, he could claim, only by and ho critical pbwer, tried to show ; anc j ^ ^tjld hiive -justified bin early-- 
thought. an'd did. pol profess to bt « soliciting'’ the texts, as tbe French thal ^allioun bad been qDnsistent.' hatiohalism as based on' n belief ihaf ■ 
fix' consistent In their pdlitlchl pUac- sa y. It was in vain that Calhoun con- „ rove H busele&s.' Lhat iheie rierhm • 
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as consistent m mcir political prac- sa y. li was in vain mat Lamoun con- pr0V ed buseless.' IhdT these riuh is ' 

tice. And it, is Impossible lo read the Qn p^per, ||. was easy to convict, cealcd, as far as he coulduhls differ- j'n- fuel; .be preserved and thai ' 

th^efr: volumes whicb cover . the begin- Calhoun ,bf . profound inconsistency. enws . Wilh ' President - Monroe/ ov^r^ unlbn' would benefit ‘So ulh Caru- V 

nlrui nf f'nlhrtunVrftr^er without con. Whi*n hp pnl<»rp/J ^ iHa Hhu« nf Rflirm- Ihn pcnrlnmic nnWani.and 'nblbitibUS 1 i: 1 : -j.' . 
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economic nsulu «»f sl.uciy. .i-. -of | lie 
absence of :uIcl|ii;iJc sctcniilii: know- 
ledge ;iiui scion ri lie p r;it I ice in pre- 
serve llic iKiluml Wc:i!lJi of ilic sea- 
I'u.irJ regions i»f I ho South 

Yet Calhoun <|id coiwilei. :uul uut 
merely . 1 -, a politic;il gimmick, why 
the naive democracy of ili c West ami 
of Ilie North w.is unsuitable to ihe 
cotton South. W hoi her we hold that 
slavery iv.is a h;ul system nl' agri- 
culture or whether a had system ot 
figriciilluic demanded slavery to make 
il workable, makes little dill'crcncc. 
Slavery was essential lo the organi- 
zation of .South Carolina and only 3 
real revolution could possibly have 
overthrown it nnd— even when 
South Carolina was prostrate after 
the end of the War Between the 
States— that revolution did not come. 

Calhoun asserted that he saw. and 
he probably did see, the system of 
slavery as a necessary and justifiable 
basis for the society he admired and 
rcpie*ented In South Carolina and in 
other parts of the South, Without 
adopting any crude " mudsill ” 
theory of polities, he believed, like a 
modern South African statesman, in 
the equality of all white men based 
on the inequality of all black men. 
True, the equality of all white men 
•was fictitious ; but oven today a pride 
in being while 1 consoles the poor 
white of the South for many actual 
and painful examples of economic 
Inequality, \ 

We must never forget the Prd*- ' 
byterian ancestry of Calhoun. He was 1 
a deist, even more indifferent to orga- 
nized religion than most American . 
political leaders of that time were. ! 
But he. saw political and moral pro- t 
Means in a black-and-white fashion t 
which, as has been rightly pointed 1 , 
out, was a political version of Cal- 
vinism. Naturally he was one of the 
elect and perhaps entitled to the 
liberties of “ a justified sinner **, 

In Professor Thomas’s anthology, r 
almost every aspect of Calhoun's t j 
doctrine is considered acutely, jf not a 
always in a friendly way. There arc ki 
serious criticisms of his claims to be >r 
a Consistent thinker which boil down K 
to denying that he was in any real 
sense a democrat. Indeed, his ideal 
Greek polity recalls Sparta much G 
more than Athens, although Calhoun n 
«/« quote Pericles in opposing war. 

He was an opponent of (he rising 
democracy represented by Andrew 0 
Jackson. In a way which can be inter- ** 
preted as showing his high puritani- 
cal political views or his recognition 11 
that tjie political tricks that paid off b 
so well for Andrew Jpckson or even tr 
{or Henry Clay were not available lo 
bun. 

Thus, he was a bitter a rid alarmed f« 
enemy of the spoils system. The Hd- P 
Durably edited selection of his ofTiciaj ™ 
correspondence as Secretary of War R1 
shows him as reslstan t to many forms q 1 
of pressure as no other head of foe k 
War Popart meni was to be till Mr. aj 
McNamara entered the Pentagon. hl 
Democracy, meaning ihe mere omni- 
potence of the majority, meant also 


lie ill'.- plunder iuy id ilu - 1 niiiniiniwc.ilih 
v- hy ihe spoilsmen .mil i*\ plnil.it i«>n uf 
«■'- the ignore m ni.i^es by the pulilical 
a- bctr.iyei v 

Yet there i\ something refreshing in 
Jl seeing, in Ihe e;i refill oryani/aliun of 
'J' the War Department, the reduction of 
d ihe easy upport uni tics fur graft which 
lc the Madison system had offered. True. 
I 1 even the vigilant Calhoun could be 
(t " taken for a ride by some of the more 
c exuberant American politicians. 

, There is great comic .richness in the 
campaign 0 / ihe Johnson family, 
a whose most prominent member was 
Richard M. Johnson (later V ice -Pres i- 
deni of .the United -Slates, perhaps 
r most famous now for living 
openly with h Negro mis- 
tress) and his brother James. 

* Some of the letters that Richard and 
f James Johnson wrote, asking for 
f repeated advances of large sums of 
: money from the War Department, re- 
I cull not so much Mr, Micawbcr as 
[ Colonel Sellers. As pieces of promo- 
tional literature, they are magnificent. 

1 And Professor Hemphill rightly calls 
our attention lo the fact that Henry 
Clay had no scruples at all in recom- 
mending the preposterous Johnson 
navigation schemes to the War De- 
partment or in admitting, when the 
roof had fallen in four or live years 
later, that he had known all the lime 
that the Johnsons were insolvent. The 
testimonials given to cover this raid 
on the Treasury suggest the wisdom 
of Ihe old British Civil Service refer- 
ence form asking the two questions: , 
" Would you recommend this candi- 
date to a friend V ” ” Would you em- 
ploy him yourself?” Henry Clay , 
could have answered " yes " to the , 
first question but would have had, if | 
he was even minimally truthful, lo 1 
have said " no ” to the second. t 

Calhoun was rightly proud of t 
tightening up Ihe book-keeping of ' 
the War Department and its applies- c 
tioa to all of the activities of the 
Department which included at that t 
lime supervision of Indian affairs, 
and the rigours of the Calhoun book- : 
keeping system, effective as they were 1 
in reducing graft lo a minimum, were a 
to cause distress, and even financial * 
loss, to more .relevantly competent J 
Army officers than Captain U. S. \ 
Grant. And the debate about the r 
role of the army in dealing with the 
Indians, about the control of trade ji 
with the Indians, about Ihe dangers ^ 
of whisky and the danger of malver- r 
sntion of funds show Calhoun's im- J! 
mensc industry, although one synipa- ] 
Lhizes with the defence of Thomas L. ? 
Me Kenney of the monopolization of f 
trade by the Federal government ? 
itself. ■ 1 

There are important documents f 
for what were lo be extremely im- 
portant questions— like the westward 
movement of the Cherokee Indians J 
Rnd the refusal of the sagacious Iro- ■ 

x?Ji 8 X ? im,tale them - Had the I 
Mdhawks consented to leave their 
ancestral lands, it would have been J J 
harder m the next century to buiid m 
the topless towers of Manhattan. . 

The selections made from the im- si 


me n-.c ( alhiuiit correspondence rc- 
ve.tl 1101 only hi, aeiiviiy hut also Ihe 
degree tn which nivial decisions were 
passed over the desk of the Secretary 
«f War. Ill us. .i, \ve are told, 

across 1 h. 1 i desk iluwed routine prob- 
lem n us uiiim purinni as Colonel Aikin- 
sun's request m'llic 1 7th that his soldiers 
l>e allowed to m\»r while bell, instead 
of black ones. 


e "I hero are offers of new and imprac- 
i. Meable weapons from hopeful inven- 
e tors, British ;md American. There 
are remarkable applications lor 
s favours. Perhaps the most attractive 

• of the*c is that made hy a resident of 
s Charleston during a yellow fever 
l panic who wished to mow out of Ihe 

• city with his children and applied for 
■ a job under the War Department that 
1 would justify his taking refuge in one 
' of the forts of Charleston Harbor, 

though he admils he has done nothing 
lo deserve such a favour and, in fact, 
lias not been a particularly good citi- 
zen on any count. 

Another scries of revealing appli- 
cations arc those made for nomina- 
tions to (he now nourishing Military 
Academy at West Point. We learn 
how low was the standard of (he en- 
trance examination, and of course it 
had lo be low since cadets had to be 
recruited from all over the United 
■States and, at any rate in the Wcsl. 
the schools system could have pro- 
vided no sophisticated candidates for 
entry to the Point. The sponsor of 
one candidate thought it quite natural 
lo announce that the young man had 
given up his original college, but pro- 
posed to enter [he Academy .simply 
because he thought a diploma from 
West Point would be more market- 
able; [here was no question of his 
making the army a career. What he 
wanted was a good, free, technical 
education, 

We have some letters from and lo 
the great Sylvan us Thayer, and some- 
thing about the dispatch of Captain 
O'Connor to the Ecole Poly technique 
and to ihe artillery academy at Metz, 
both institutions on which Major 
Thayer had modelled the Academy. 
Wc have reports from General Simon 
Bernard, a Napoleonic veteran, and a 
great deal of correspondence from 
Calhoun justifying internal improvc- 
•Wjni for what he expected was inevit- 
able, a third war with Great Britain. 
The one thing he and his follow 
Scotch-Irishman, Andrew Jackson, 
had in common was hostility, hale 
and suspicion of England which was 
to these Presbyterians of Ulster 
origin, hardly a stepmother and cer- 
tainly not a mother country, 

Calhoun is rightly commemorated 

a i! ^ Hav ? n in the name of one of 
the Yale colleges, and it is with plea- 
*Bat one reads of his support 
for Professor Silliman’s plan for pub- 
lishing an important scientific maga- 
sune at Yale. Calhoun was a loyal 
son of Eli” and could see some 
virtues In the Yankees, including their 
superior standards of morality— by 


- which we must assume that sexual 
2 morality is meant. 

There are. of course. Important 
constitutional documents here. 'Micro 
is the famous refusal lo accept in- 
structions from ilic .slate legislature 
! on the ground that the Constitution 
, is a statesman's instructions. There 
I is, in the healed and desperate years 
of the War of 1812, an intolerance of 
dissent which recalls some recent 
periods of American history. Cal- 
houn pointed out that the Roman 
Republic in wartime did not expect, 
and did not get. the kind of critical 
dissent which the United States 
government got in a war which Cal- 
houn saw, or thought lie saw, as a 
second War of Independence. There 
are important constitutional docu- 
ments which illustrate Calhoun’s 
views of 1 lie role of the President and, 
more discreetly, his views on the 
interpretation of the Constitution. 
Despite what was later said, Calhoun 
iliti take a far more generous view of 
the "general welfare” than did Pre- 
sident Monroe. He had even once 
voted with Henry Clay to overrule 
President Monroe and, although Cal- 
houn ^voided public dissent from the 
head of the executive, he obviously 
differed from him in many import- 
ant ways. 

And there is already looming up, 
like a shadow on Ihe horizon, tho 
figure of Andrew Jackson. Calhoun 
disapproved of the tempestuous tem- 
perament of Jackson, as Mr. Jeffer- 
son had done when he had to observe 
.Senator Jackson choking with anger 
in the Senate, Calhoun was willing to 
rebuke Jackson’s boldness or breach 
of discipline in invading Spanish 
Florida. Bin he was loo adroit to let 
his dissent from the mure tolerant 
altitude of President Monroe be made 
public, so that when Jackson after- 
wards learned from the .subtle Van 
Burcn what Calhoun had done, he 
never forgave him and never (rusted 
him again. Without knowing it. in 
this period Calhoun had blocked his 
own wny to the White House. 

The editing of these volumes is, 
of course, almost or quite perfect, 
and tile editors arc especially helpful 
in the introduclions they give to the 
problems of each volume and their 
candid discussion of what documents 
can be asserted and what documents 
can only be problematically claimed 
to be Calhoun’s. Thcro are .social 
details which lighten the somewhat 
oppressive picture of virtuous in- 
dustry. Ilic otherwise "stern and 
unbending Federalist ”, Harrison 
Gray Otis, acts as Calhoun's agent in 
getting a piano for Mrs. Calhoun. 
We are told of the complete failure 
louse, In the highly disorganized War 
Department that Calhoun look over 
Mr. Jefferson’s ingenious invention 
of the polygraph; and the official 
historian of the architectural history 
of the War Department is tactfully 
but firmly corrected on a very im- 
portant chronological point. 

There are clashes with John Ran- ' 

S Li ° f k . R o . a " okc > f °r Calhoun i 
I® 0 ®*. Reeled to identifying the j 
cause of Great Britain with the cause ' 


f>fGod. Indeed, he * illh 
Jt*s given to invokii 
God than a modern wS? 

, man is forced lobe. 1? 1 
from «h.d admirable 
gotten general, J l1cpb £ * 
characteristic qj 0 * 
General Andrew Jackson 
ymmg General Winfie^f 

In the next volume.;. 
Calhoun manoeuvring {«.: 
cession to Monroe Hndoo,; 

course, although he 
1 • 1,111 *» much with his 
leagues C rawford and JofcT 
Adams as with that high!, 
slur, Andrew Jackson. - 

It is impossible to it*] 
volumes without being ^ 
names which predict the »> 
Hurt is to come. There is, f) 
of the Gnmkd family. 0 ( G 
nwuga, and of other less a 
names like Green Bay, flw 
trading and not a fooibaJj 
outpost, and of the ami 
Elevens of Huboken. In Ibe 
country, we have the (] 
family and the name, kmillji 
stiiutional lawyers, ol fl 
Faced with the immense bos, 
cial letters for which Csfcfj 
only formally respond 
editors inspire complete cei 
that they have not deprived ul 
document that would ifaj 
either the history of the qct 
early career of Calhoun. 

And the Secretary’s acihii 
from promoting systems of wl 
cnee lo (he suggest loo 1 
the South, at any rate, ik 
had belter be fed ob "bt 
hominy ” than on beef. Jus 
nn exaggeration to say tin 4 
much personal human histoo 
from the disaster of the duA 
little daughter) in Calhouo'iiS: 
is illustrated here, but thereiiC 
to diminish the belief of Soni 
lina that Calhoun was ok i 
greatest of American tus 
.Surely no one reading this 
il much to his discredit if 
thought himself more pr* 
righteous (hail any other > 
has ever been ? And «liN 
C'ralld edition of his worts win 
respectable production for A * 1 
nineteenth century, it is taWj 
sctlcd by this admirable con^ 
of scholarship and good j&CT 

There is perhaps 
bolic of the future failure of 
man in the failure, 
his imitation of Mr. 
patch of the Lewis and Clwfl 
lion which triumphantly W 
Pacific. The Long m 
had no such happy 
Il did not even discover *® 
Mandans the WeKh-speak^* 
of tradition I Calhoun, AM 
llzed that he was lo have ^ 
like that of Mr. Jefferson, ifl. 
murmured “ Absit omen . 
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imruus Rimik died in July. 

J, leaving unfinished the 
nrlh volume of his nuigi- 
«ork on civil-military 
in Germany, Stams- 
mrf Krieftshuntlwerk. Post- 
on published by his daughter 
^ colleagues lust year, this 
'ulo the siorv down to the 
the First World War. The 
it stands is thus, alas, si ill in- 
Professor Ri Iter's readers 
d that in hK magnum opus 
wrejr the problem of mili- 
'iti Germany from its origins 
^enieenth century until the 
Strophe of the Second World 
fa fact the work is complete in 
jbws: nvo. constituting about 
rtof the whole, bringing the 
?>to 1^14, and iwo devoted 
. 1 kd account of the conflict 
Germany's civilian rulers 
’ military chiefs during the 
War, T hat story is fas- 
land important ; it has never 
ifullyand so dramatically told. 

Ritter's mastery of his 
tG«man and foreign, was un- 
J “d his narrative skill 
this is great hiMoiy. But 
We ihe history we had 

it Ppdeeessoi, this final 
“a single dc« r theme. Thai 
Jjlbestruggfe by Bcthmann- 
of German 
^ with his eventual defeat, 

mil'nH 1 S“. harKl ' of foe 
iJ m ? nd - T his volume. Die 
‘todritMhen Mititum - 

toil t." a * lro P l,e vtm llJI8 - 
^atiempisof Bcihmunn- 

Xf IQ rs 10 bring the war 
Germany and her 
' J min ycd inlerni *l revo- 
l 2 *? ry defcal - and foe 
orif- n , in ®. 0 / ,ho ' e "Beniph 
^.^ILudendorffl/m- 

tStS Sep i cniber - 1918, 

(its, hSvinl* «5 h,S . P . lan ' and 
SiSl r S he c J v, Uans to 
i SP 2 £toJ foe disastrous 
Hr 4 ** he had led her. 

ifiscr* 6 * win - do 

Kv the L Wtations 
^0 iS * wh .° succee dcd 
aSJjJJ' particularly the 
iSecre^li ^f 0 " Herding and 

1 Bni 1 ?| s i S ? ,e ’ Phu| von 

this Ur Ludcn dorff who 

»ej of minf : lhe ^ urc> in 

■ 01 militarism triumph- 

■CS Air m 'l' tar l sm 

lo h<. ff_ L ^ ,cs believed 


peace, I co . uld , .be any 

^ tender ,,! ra 1 Gloria ns 

to decry this belief 

toanchok. ' P^gand*. 
^ry, k inclusion, on 

S Tk the were 
'*^l>ortant i° Ughout 19,7 
HE£ ! * ro “P» In Cer- 
,n Ausu-ia- 
°I peace 8 possi- 

J month ,fo® Allies, 
tolful during those 

“ n «r- 
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Plac^ k OUt convcr ’ 

. ^redlieSf c between dix- 

bciD 8 exrt? re '®. n,ali > es or 
ViiUen^S? 11 ‘brough 
lu 11 ’ The !?o Bcrne - Geneva. 
flN’int&P 10 or Mawlrid 
to fi&S 1 ! 1 */ of 1917 
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Gerhard Rittf.k : Smatsknnst mul 
Kriegsha network. Das Problem < 
des “ Mlliturlsmu- ” in Deutsch- . 
land. Volume 4. 586pp. Munich: 
Olricnhourg. DM 48. 

Any doubts (hut they might have hail 
on the question were set at rest hy 
the Treaty ol Brest-1. itovsk which 
belied :t>H tie rnum professions of their 
acceptance of the principle of self- 
determination. Brest -I. Itovsk, as 
Ritter points out, showed " where 
the liind decision in the German 
political system really lay: not with 
the Reichstag, not even with the 
Kaiser and the t'hancclloi . but with 
Ludcndorff ". 

I he wat aims of l.udciulorll and the 
High Command remained unaltered 
until the last few week-, of ihe war. 

In the east they included Lite annexa- 
tion of (u inland, Lithuania, and 
Poland virtually lo the Vistula, and 
military government in those areas un- 
til they had been settled with German 
colonists. In the west [hey involved 
the virtual annexation of Belgium 
tl udendorlf would have added Hol- 
land as well), the improvement of the 
frontier of Alsace-1. online,, and the 
annexation of the ore- bearing districts 
round l.ongwy and Bricy which had 
been ovci looked in 1871. Ol these ob- 
jectives, the only one vvhieli would 
have commanded massive support in 
Germany was the retention of the 
Rehhshuul. Alsace-I .orruinc. There 
were powerful inllucnccx outside 
the Army who, as PrnfesxOi Gatzke 
and more recently Professor Fischer 
have reminded us. supported the re- 
tention of Belgium; but the majority 
parties in the Reichstag emphatically 
did not, and neither did the successive 
chancellors. For the British, as for the 
Vatican, n clear statement from the 
German Government of their inten- 
tion to restore Belgian independence 
was regarded as foe indispensable 
preliminary to any serious negotiation 
for peace. The German failure to 
make a statement was rightly taken, 
both outside Germany and within, lo 
Indicate the impotence of the political 
groups who were prepared to consider 
making peace on any terms short of 
an increasingly improbable total 
victory. , 

The irony of the situation was that, 
during this period of his political 
dominance, Ludcndorff did not really 
speak with the authority of a military 
expert. Wiser military heads than 
his— Prince Rupprecht. Grocncr. 
Hoffman among them— had realized 


Command had set itself objectives 
which it no longer had the military 
capacity to attain. Civilians who had 
the opportunity of touring the held 
headquarters on the .Western Front 
came back with very different infor- 
mation from that emanating from 
Kreuznach or Spa. If military 
opinion alone had to be considered, 
a resolute Kuiser might not have 
found il impossible, while retaining 
the irrcplitceably charismatic Hin- 
denburg. to have replaced Ludcn- 
dorff with a, far more competent 
and reliable man 1 which ultim- 
ately he was to do. though only 
when it was far too laic. Ludcndorff 
no longer spoke for the Army ” : 
certainly noi for foe Army on the 
Western Front. 

. l.udend orff's power lay else- 
where. In the twentieth century the 
nature of German ' militarism had 


the dominant social position of Ihe 
Officer Corps or the dominant politi- 
cal role played at the hupciiui Court 
hy the Chief of the Military Cabinet 
and the Chief of the General Stall. It 
is misleading to see in the conflict be- 
tween Ludcndorff and Belhmann- 
l-livffvvcg simply a replay of the 
matches which Mollkc had lost to 
Bismarck in 1866 and 1870. With 
the development of heavy industry, 
the increase in population and the 
growth in political consciousness of 
the masses, the entire dimensions of 
the problem had been transformed. 
The German middle and working- 
class voter brought more power m 
both sides. The Fatherland I- rout, 
formed during the war to counter 
the liberal-pacifist ic tendencies of the 
Reichstag majority parties, numbered 
more than a million active members 
drawn from all classes of society. 
German militarism now consisted, 
not in the pulilical dominance of the 
military elite, bill in lhe dissemina- 
tion of militaristic altitudes among 
powerful groups in all social classes 
This was where l.udeiKloill s real 
strength lay. Hc-liad defeated Bclh- 
niann-liollvveg. not by manoeuvres 
at Court, but by eroding the basis 
of his political support in the 
Reichstag. When Kuhlmann 
attempted to negotiate peace terms 
m Brcst-I. itovsk instead of impos- 
ing a Diktat. Liulemlorft organ- 
ized n flood of telegrams to the 
Kaiser protesting against foe Jtulen- 
friedr. He had staunch allies in the 
Reichstag, in heavy industry and 
commerce nnd among the broad 
masses of the people for whom the 
Kaiser meant lillle, the Chance I lot 
nothing, but the great figure of Him 
denburg— his wooden statue domi- 
nating totem-like every market 
square — all. The German people 
themselves were deeply divided be- 
tween Left and Right, and the divi- 
sion grew more bitter with every 
war month that passed. LudcndorlF's 
own collapse was therefore only an 
episode in the history of German 
militarism, not foe end of it. The 
phenomenon remained strong and 
active in spile of— indeed because of 
— military defeat. The political 
movements it inspired would find 
new and more competent leaders. 

Professor Ritter's study, masterly 
as it is, thus ends by disappointing 
us: not because it stops short of its 
logical conclusion, but because as 
Lhe subject broadens out, his treat- 
ment of it becomes increasingly 
narrow. Too much of this volume is 
pure diplomatic and political history, 
tracing in detail the course of com- 
plex and abortive peace negotiations, 
adjudicating with exemplary fairness 
where responsibility for their failure 
lay. One need not accept all Pro- 
fessor Fritz Fischer’s conclusions to 
acknowledge that Ihe sources which 
he lapped in his study Griff with tier 
Wehmucht— commercial, political.-, 

journalistic, academic— tell us more 
about the nature of German militar- 
ism during the First World War than 
do the diplomatic and official archives 
on which Professor Ritter based so 
much of his study. One can appre- 
ciate the shock which Ritter must 
have suffered when Fischer revealed 
how broadly the values of militarism 
appeared, in foe eyes of scholars of 
another generation, to have extended 
in Wilhelmine Germany ; even 
• among the .men whom he most 
1 admired and whose ideals, indeed, he 
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: Wyntifiam Lewis 

An Anthology of his Prose 

’S? Edited with an introduction by 
E.W.F. TOMLIN 

1 Wyndham Lewis's literary 
output was immense, and he 
achieved mastery In a variety 
^ of genres — as novelist, poet, 
philosopher, sociologist, 
travel writer, literary and art 
j. '•’ i critic, and not least as 
pamphleteer and polemicist. 
" E. W. F. Tomlin, a friend of 
Lewis of long standing, has 
PlfS) endeavoured to compile a 
1 representative volume of his 
prose writings which, while 
- preserving the best passages 
from books out of print, will 
at the same time provide 
continuity of Interest. 80s 
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H. MONTGOMERY HYDE 

A vivid picture of ‘the Master' 
against the background of his 
various homes in London and 
Sussex, showing how he lived 
and worked, with entertaining 
sidelights on his friends, 
acquaintances, visitors, sec- 
retaries and servants. The 
author has had access to the 
James family papers and has 
drawn extensively on his own 
collection of unpublished 
Janies letters and Jamesiana, 
as well as otherfresh sources. 
45s 






lhe Dominant 
Fifth 

AUDREY LASKI 

'Its settings are the concert 
hall and the rehearsal room; 
its inhabitants are sensitive, 
articulate, musical people, the 
members of a Jewish string 
quartet one of whom Is dying 
of leukemia . . . Miss Laski is 
that rarity, an author who Is 
able-^the ability springs evi- 
dently from deep knowledge 
—to write precisely about the 
experience of making and 
hearing music.’ 

Stuart Hood , The Listener. 25s 


lhe Elected 
Member 

BERNICE RUBENS 

‘Bernice Rubens is one ol our 
finest Jewish writers and The 
Elected Member fully bears 
out that claim. She has a 
large compassion and an 
Intelligence which makes her 
compulsively readable - . . Her 
thsme Is persecution; the 
"elected member 1 * is the born 
victim of a family, the butt and 
scapegoat of relatives': anx- 
ieties and concerns. 1 
David Haworth, New States- 
man. 25s 
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11i:nry-R|'ssii.l HirciicorK: 
Rococo Architecture in Southern 
fienmny. 428pp. Phnidon. 
£5 10s. German Rococo: The 
Zimmermann Brothers, 1 00pp. 
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liitnH I kin hen .-ii'fV/fi’fi Dmiuu mill 
A I pen, which, j. ils lillc implies, only 
». nvtfr-, eul'viaslieal architecture. We 
mud therefore be very grateful to 
Prole-.Nor Hiteheoek for bringing to- 
gether in a ana II compass the material 
otherwise only available in pamph- 
lets which are often difficult 
to obtain. In addition he has added 
his own penetrating and detailed— 


JONATHAN 
CAPE . 


. , . 1 III ilUUKIUII lit ll»IN AUIILU 

in these two books Riienoi Arehi- his own penetrating and detailed— 
lecture in Sitnt/icriA Germany and Miineiimes almost too detailed— 
(nr, mo, Rome.,: 7 he /.immertmum analy*, of die buildings which he 
Wii/fte; r.\— Pro fess* »i; Hitchcock, as discusses, often calling attention to 
he tells us hmisell in the preface, features which would escape a less 
appears in a completely new role, expert eye 

^ C ^;; ni! “ li,blishc ^ h ‘ :llis ' or y ,)r 11 mu'i". however. unfortunately 
" onik . h "“■ ry “^'lecture on a be said lhal our sraliludc has lo be 

alTeJ ioi , iSl'i he has ,urncd Im qualified. In the lar e er of the two 

sa-St r, “fisissasa 

... , , . , „„ . presided is five separate essays on 

His two books help to fill a serious themes within this field, and hns 
p.ip in art-historical literature in the added another essay on the two 
English language, and even in art his- ^immermann brothers in a separate 
lory in general, lor, though there is a volu '” e - ,f . lhc two books had been 
mass of small books covering indivi- . onc - «fe author 


well claim to In* the pincsl examples 
of Bavarian Rococo, ! ; \en so, how- 
ever, the gaps would still be con- 
siderable. 

In Rih ih-o ■trchiffi tore in South- 
ern Germany the author plunges 
straight into a discussion of the Asum 
brothers, with only the slightest sketch 
of their Italian predecessors, /.uccalli 
and Viscardi, and allusions all too 


Rococo, sometime, bjlilri 
Barque, and jjgpi 
:°” s 0,1 ‘he blend. ^ 

1 , H n° d * vic ^'nihedi,.). 
s lunch of which the vfr. 

Haroqiie. sometimes there,' 

«* *r 


e your age 


W* '™L? f 


L Andre Dcut'scli. 30s. 




(Jit be ■•>- 111 . 1 — rou.kj{. 

dn.lv*-, -r 1 he building which he X ^ gen JZZ W kS 
disvuv.c\ oflen e.,llin B efien.bn (iSTdAur *£ " 

features which would escape a less jinn h.- . 1 ...., .... ... . \i H,w 1,01 find even is 


lion he doe, not really consider the 
importance of the Wcssobriinn school 


T. 7 l. r - m ipon ante 01 me wcssoiiriinn school 

It must, however, unfortunately of siuccn-wo.kc.s or that or the 
be said that our gratitude has 10 be Imlh,,, workmen, wln.se influence in 

hnnk« ie pr f ” P* IW0 Sou,fl fit-Tniany can now be ade- 

5?^ S r P . r ?ih?I Hl,chcoc . k has . no1 flMtely estimated on the ha.sis of the 
hv^ h - ri l fK he cxpc / ta ‘ lons r;il ' c . d d ^'«nents published hy Guklan and 
by the title Romeo Architecture ni others. It was umMu! to call attention 
Southern Germany. What he has to the architect Johann (ieore 
provided is five separate essays on H«her, but dues this very pedestrian 
theme, wilhm this field, and hns architect really tie serve a whole ehan- 
added another essay on the two ter, amounting lo about one-fifth of 
/-mimermann brothers in a separate the book 7 In the last chanter Pro- 
yoluine. If the two books had been fessor Hitchcock touches on Bal- 

comoincd into one. the author thasar Neumann, but. as he only 
would at least have got over the refers in passing to the work of the 
objection lhal the volume bearing the Dicnlzcnhofcr family, and ulaneinelv 
broader title has almost no mention lo Guarini and l.ucas von Hildc- 
1,1 lh . e brothers Zinimcrmann, brand!, his account of this architect 




individual arehi.ee,, .here I. no sali , BTK STSS 

"a lhe ‘r b ; olhers Zi '— 5 - n| s acconni „.u arehi, eel 

Sm.XX ,h ' j™ *<»1 pilgrimage « necessarily summary. ThXi^cr 

Rtikuku of 1923, only Norbcrt Lleb's and Di<? \vi Slc,llhaNSen * Ginzburg jj 5 . 0 contains a section on Johann 
* y Lleo s and D,e produced what could Michael Fischer, which to those who 

feel him lo be jverhaps (lie greatest 
Bavarian architect of the period will 

A niA^ ^.1 *4- * seem cold ;i nd gimiging ; hut Profes- 

Asian eclectic H,ch °° ck ^ p ,:, * n ih»« he 

V/WlwW/tlU docs noi accept this estimate of 


Zimmermann brothers in a separate 
volume. If the two books had been 
combined into one. the author 
would at least have got over the 


Madeleine Hallade: The 
Gatuihara Style ami the Evolution 
of Buddhist Art. Translated by 
Diana Imber. 266pp. 208 illus- 
trations. Thames and Hudson, 
£9 9s. 


treatment. This is not a .specialist's 
grouse; the additive style and the 
hick of a clear thread of logic must 
b unt the interest of the uninitiated 
m the detail of the narrative. Empha- 


... , , ~ ‘"i 

Michael Fischer, which to those who 
leel him lo be perhaps flic grcatcsl 
Bavarian architect of the period will 
seem cold ;ind grudging; hut Profes- 
hor Hitchcock makes it' plain (hat he 
docs noi accept this estimate of 
Fischer. 

At certain moments in each 
book the reader is led to suppose 
that Professor Hitchcock is about 
to face lhe problem of what is 
Baroque and what Rococo, but in the 
event- perhaps wisely -he evades lhe 

icoiiA A 1 ■ 1 . ..1 


run 01 "™«enit 
High Baroque church*. 

Professor Hitchcock «, J 
made life easier forfeit^ 
had employed a simpler * 
expression of his ideas, ft 
many sentences which 
loo literally translated f tl , 
heavy German, many «£] 
to be read twice before ft 
their meaning, and \om 
require the breath of a btf 
runner to get through. AiU{ 
of the lust category the sa- 
the bottomofpage67mayht 

Noting in passing only. dm. t 
ling of the pilaster shafts iife 
(PI. 5‘J). almost idenikilsil 
the pilasters at FreisinglPl i*d 
dilfercnt from the corntBicl] 
of those in S. Anna-am-LtH£ 
the still more extensive ml 
nui.tnhine than in that Mudi 
uiid the bold deployment l ii 
stucco figures on the <h 
both nave and choir 
first element dctlniiely R&vci 
vation. the second ambigsoj,! 
last still in (he High Barojss 
of Bernini as e.xaggcraled litai 
things in Rome as Chenrfi 
Cecilia chapel in San Carlo if 
and his Avila chapel in SatiB 
Trasievcrc. we may now _m 
oval saloon at Alicglofiiw 

Tlicrc are other occasion o) 
a love of technical terms rial 
"the paraboloid arrises of ft 


rounds in London (sup- 
,.hoolbo>-lak, if. . ■> 
, .rrurt nun ic called I went y- 
Li.mun whose behaviour 
hJ jj„ loulhlul tor his yea is. 
,'jBJc seems permanently u» 
,i» in this way. Even at 
a his hero land sell'-pm- 
'PjIuiiz. objects to being 
(11 Ac Nat) among eighteen- 


th ol bores all talking about 
n'o or girl friends and giving 
,-oinv jokes- There's a vast 
iht service officers should 
««n eighteen and twenty-one. 


irrbuuk, Bin Sur. Kcrouac 
himself as still hitch-hiking, 
noi nearly forty, and treated 
men as “ old Honored 
Minion ''ut in Vanity 
hrs twenty-one-yea r- 
npenly claims Johnson's 
j bid to gel out of the United 
,\\ .md back into the mcr- 
ite: 


nef letters is a nun of inde- 
.. . It inea iw. Sire, i 11 depend - 

’ll . . .” 


thy did you consider yourself 
■tof Samuel Johnson . . . ? ” 


talked tu everybody about 
fin literate detail ... I just 
e dial business of telling me 


toiiy in day out. If you want 
fltlu men run wild, if war vou 


« the men run wild, if war you 
liunnoi live with your idea of 
.I'm too nuicli of , r f nut. and 
uf letters, and besides, let me 
Hlgo right brak on that Noi lb 
' 1*3 civilian sc-ainan. . . 


masculinily ", uimpl.iiniug that 
" llciiil and Ki-«s is only somethin's 
sung by gals " 

Kcrouac's main preocciipatioiis 
arc here, his aye and bis masculinity, 
[hough bookish to the point uf 
pedantry, lie must needs express him- 
self in a .spluttering, hnlf-urliculutc 
nianner. to suppnrl lii> role as king 
bohemian, mi per- 1 ramp, permaiicnlty 
twenty-nine. A> a civilian sea- 
man. his he 10 can enjoy a free social, 
life and accept the permissive blit 
clliciciit ‘discipline much to be pre- 
ferred lo the meanly punitive rituals 
oT masculine relationships imposed 
in the armed services. '1 he me reliant 
navy offered him an environment in 
which he could feel youthful and 
" manly " while .still permitted to ex- 
press his strong feelings Tor his own 
sex. Kcrouac rcmaiked. in Hii» Sur, 
that he wanted " some kind id new 
thing in the world, wheie men can 
really be angelic friends and not be 
homosexual and not fight over girls”. 

The book is an account oT Duluu/’.s 
“ education "--or. rather, how he 
found a ntylo and is uildrcsscd to his 
wife. The nia.sculine relationships of 
football, college and the sea culmi- 
nate in the world of " the 'Beal Gen- 
eration but this pleasant Bohemia 
is .spoiled by Dultio/ being involved 
in a imirdci. l he murder is called 
*' an honour slaying, which means the 
kid whs ile lending his honour from 
•a known homosexual, who was also, 
hy the way. much bigger ". There is 
a good ileal of iIom'I i pi ion of the mtii- 
derei. EJuliio/'s friend, but Kcrouac 
is distinctly embarrassed by his 
beauty : 


£9 9a- s,5 .;s very correctly placed on the f^~P« r f a P^' isely -he evndcs lhe Tlicrc are other occasion 

— evidence of Begram as illustrating the 2)1% „ ,hc - mo r l ,1C SC0n,s ■« imply a love of technical terms iu* 

Unlike olher schools of Indian sculp- } “ r lx ijf** nc ® s of s ‘y ,e which went Lvi r< s? U S , kvl °!! ,c ’*■ w,, V rc:,s ” Hie paraboloid arrises of* 

ture that of Gandhfira has enjoyed SJ!L C . I,d ,h f Q an<lh«ran tradition. ° ® Jlcc omc ; *hal is In ing conoids" may give 
particular recognition in England, ;i n r ls . 8°°“ writing also on lhe role crudes, .* 1 columns arc pause, but if he turns to ttel 

not least in circles once called Anglo- ii„" n! y wu^ 8 C ? ntrc in w,lich nn iVrlv f C n TnT*! p] ns i tfrs ' pnr,icn ' mercifully supplied al lb 
Indian. The reason for this popu- ‘ ld<1 * 1,st . .eelcctic style was „*. lf 101 •>« Rococo and the book, lie will discovert: 

Inrity is not clenr, whether it is the ?«,,i i' c’ p J 0 .Y ltJms fl P altern which ^ n< n n ,,y nrdtfr is ovon nn,rc .ippnrcmly. meant "the dp 
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•f page slunvs him trying to 
himself of the honor of 


Old i|Ul'cii; when dies s.iw llim in 
(irtvnwich Vilhua* bars wrote odes to 
him starting ”(> fair-luiicd Circcian 
lad". N;ilur.dl> all lhe mils nan for 
him. ton, and Wen this old diiuinj haul- 


erman lessons 


luiesque ruins within a day's i.-.kit, „r i ' . lu '" cu w,| n iirnsiic — Vj-.T ^'"'>” 1 x 11 ^. wmcii with excellent 1 hough ntcro 

ri|le of P«haw„r. I„ (ho pi “ ". The blend not really X“ninl,olr>3. al 

while there was a prejudice endorsed existed aliX Qy fi. y] L ‘° Bczck,ik i |R y H.iv:u ian :.rchi- Hncoeo : The /.hmtmml 

by Roger Fry against Indian art in its "fisifc 2pE2SSL in # l 5? heart of lhc CuliliTril P«vhW« Mccption nf l s elegant and aliraeWt 41 
lusher varieties, Gnndhiiran sculpture P r °v ,n ce of Gandhfira. 1 lhc Anwlicnbur* -is could have been made n»» 

was admired. Now its aesthetic The account of Gandhfiran art in AcimhiS??’ l,r [ her : ,hose Iikc lhc if some plates of building** 

quality a often enough, d imaged the stricter sense, the heart of the bonk bordJrlin?5?f.? t who t hoVer on lho to only briefly, such 

among admirers of Indian art, though as indicated by the EnalUh Md« d n l«? ,hc ,wo sly,os do Amicehs or the iwMjrf 

j5 historical interest in the context (though not bv^e Frfnnhi - il one [ mo , vc slc ' ,d, ly from senried. had been McntejJ 

of the Kushan empire and as the nitnli,' Fre nch), )S the f ne towards the other. On the con- the reader to see othm ^ 

starting-point for all the Buddhist part ° f U ‘ The trary ’- lhc * Mccr » "£-'*& course J, „orla nee which A erf 

art of East Asia eroiv« wviv » various BuddhisL themes are described sometimes mo vin i! IllUl 4i*lTc lllrt mmmj- A.I . • 1 h 
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of the Kushan empire and as the moM d r e trench), , s the awards the other. On the con- 

star ting-point for all the Buddhist various Ruffle YUf part of lf ‘ The trary ’- lhey s,ccr a /ifi-/ag course 

® rt of East Asia grows yearly as bvMteao^ h S» , « em ?. aI * d ^ lcrib S d SOn,cll,nes movin « towards the 
these, studies widen. oy categories, but no attempt is made 

■ THE B 
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the sense of its historical importance u The ,, book .c°u!d only have 

The historical settinjr is better nre ® aiDtd ^* 5CU * SIon °f the dating 
sented than in any popular account hl°h? S ft?ii b « Marsha 1 a J dlts t 'criticism 
hitherto published.' Tbe impulses h,s followers, ^ even though no firm 
which constituted the GaSran conclusion «uld yet be offered, 
tradition embraced, besides 1 Gand- ^ theory of the requirements of 


Andcehs or the nionaiW^ 
senried. had been 
the reader to see othm « 
importance which the in* 
ciis-.cs .it length. 


The historical setting is better ore- 5 a,DCd Vi J*™*" of ^dating 
sented than in any popular account hl°h? S A?n b ^ y Marshal II and itscritidsm 
hitherto published.' Tbe impulses h,s followers, even though no firm 
which constituted the GaSran conclusion could yet be offered, 
tradition embraced, besides 1 Gand- ^ theory of the requirements of 
hara Itself, the territory now called ??E ula ^ w » itiQ8 must have prevented 
Afghanistan as far as the border of "?*“■ p a ‘> a 6e front attempting a 
ancient Bactria, and the region of chronoI pgical framework, and the in- 
Swat lying to the north bf tho Gand- j arest oE the i,ook BQ y reader loses 
hffran plain, and the sequel lasted in consequence. A stricter treatment 
in Central Asia into the seventh and o ° ri 8'a and evolution of the 
eighth century. Ectectlolsra of the IT, g B urels no Ies 5 desirable, and 
kind traceable in the GandhSran style lack of 11 “ DOt redeemed by an 
was possible through the vast poll. *? c “ rsua development of the 
ticai unity created by the Kushan Gu P la . st y ,e Whjcb, moreover, makes 
kings. . some inadequately supported claims 

Mnie. Hallade speaks of two waves lnfl H enco of ‘“s style in the 

ot Helbnisifc Af * han , 1 ^ on : 

the legacy of Alexander’s conquests, 7 he lustrations are excellent; in 


THE BRUTAL FACTS Of ^ 

portrayed with force and honesty ^ 
Anthony Storey's brilliantly reviewed 
(30s). This second novel proves that 
shire novelist Is emerging at the top w ^ 
scene with a wall-told story of a psychW ™ ■ ^ 
down as' ho Is trapped by the social aQd 
of modern life in & Northern town. 
suasive, crude and subtle at the sanw d** 1 JJ 
psychological patterns together with 
T . deals them out in a game of violent sur P '*7 ^ 

7e egroph. From the publishers of Lost Exit to Brookfyn (42s) mJ 
e McLean 1 masterly expose ot army detention camps The jjd 
Brilliant reviews are also greeting Eduardo Mallea’s Beta 
a sour description of an unusual South American party. ^ 

paperback issue of hit AH Green Shall Perish (12s 6 d>. Also oui ^ 
Anthony Storey’s first novel Jesus Iscariot (ISs). 


the legacy of Alexanders conquesla, L 7 he ^u^allous are excellent; in 
is the most questionable apd mys- ‘” 3S respect the book eclipses any pre- 
tcrious of the factors presebt, and ft* °jl e * and f° r the pictures alone 
s no means dear about *V*®j™ispensable to aay student of 
It. What was referred wholly to this sculpture. The style of writing 
source twq gonerdi lions agQ is now' fl L reflected in translation, is dull’ 
nghtly recognized -to relate to a re^ d ,ffu ? e and repetitious. The 
vival of Hellenism In th«» Panu;..' translation is evidentlv nM nnth. 


Mgnuy recognizea to relate to a re- , ■ cu , V. luu ? e ana repetitious. The 
vival of 'Hellenism in the Parthian' is evidently nbl quite com*-* 

kingdom after the first century b.c, j?r ! .WW are ?ome uillbtelMble' 
and to be of a Greoo-Roman kind. S-?I, 6nc . w . and one howler detectable 

Some of the early material excavated' wlthout the original.. 
bv Hackin at Bee mm in Afn1vkiii.fi.>. — ^ — ' 


ANN QUIN 

j* one of the most admired younger British novelists. 
K~ r L. n !? T® 1 OSs) Is issued with the paper- 

Ck 1 l M i ,5s ) together making a stunning 
accomplishment for a trail breaker of the modern 
novel. Modern literature is readably and compre- 
S*# a j na, T sed ^d classified In John Fletcher's 
New Directions In Literature (17* fid). 


by Hackin at Beg ram in Afghanistan — - — — ^ • 

seams however* to be distinct; e.g.,- . T , “ 

some glqsa and plaster medallions Artists' Year 

which luve been defined as Alcxan- and C ' Black.- 15r.h 

dnan by one authority and dated to ^ to ^^dicals, pab- 

thc pre-Christian era by another. ■: K" :, 3ge , nc e ,es ’ m . a r k eLs, and other 

ft is « general .criticism of The brouaht nn SI"!? 1 ?®* has ' been 
GandhSra Style? that the Opinion of see 0 nd Vnm, e £ 0t its sixt y- 
authorilies on whic^ the harraiive is ^cond for th ® 

necessarily built is not -made, explicit '^P. ' 

q ml IS e ben at ; 1 irnus gl ven ' cavalier $LS\ ■ • v? ??' fi Ihe ! ,riCe of Mi* 


: EDWARD BOND ' , -J 

I?* T er A!. d “ lhe most vital new voice of the British theatre- jjfijfl 
■ Aiming (25i doth, 8s fid paper) Is certainly the most ImpW^ sM 
or recent years, radically altering stage crafc and dramatlt 
successfully at the Royal Court. Other new playscrlpts 

n h ' ? 6d paper) by the ,rn Poriaht Polish Writer Tadeuk*^ ^ 

Inside 0i% (21s doth, 0s fid paper) by Jan Quackcnbush. » 

hT 6 A r ! Ca !I great promlsB - Gomblt No - 12 

by Arrabtl, Roaew )tt. Haltov and Klshon, together with 
• ■ articles and International reviews. 


pALDER * BOYARS LTD 18 BREWER STREET 


fi Un/.'s latest novel, his 
y»eU be the most .successful 
^lion to appear in West 
‘ tince the war. Its climb to 
01 the periodical best-seller 
iKhed in tin Spiegel was 
*• [he.biiok has attracted 
f public s interest and an 
kMiycrsally favourable crili- 
fttplton Denischsiinuie is 
» simple nor nn inexpensive 
115 impact represents a very 
J P^nonienon indeed. Il 
l 2 CUm Ple. that ” BcwJiltig- 
v . er 8jngcnheii " j s still a liv- 
JH..r Germany, despile 
Z wyiilafl-.of which 
J? r - 0n another level, the 
i 2U*' *>fn»i/r also demon- 
rt ,s S . l D m «eh of Herr 
,;„ : lhal ‘he trend to " ducu- 
. Uteraiurc in Germany has 
JnBr “Jsolelc the quite 
Sjjj 01 a writer who 

^Str ed, | and . Pr0Ved ' tf,Ut 
nf S ,aluc,d exponent of 

Jsr toetnschslunde 
5iif; nd ' K, f l he stime time. 
Jibnious of htx novels. 

^L‘ he narralor . * lhc in- 
for juvenile 

W,?" an , is,and in lhc 

%an^f r0dutc for his Ger_ 
<tdinSS ym praisc of du ‘y. 

P confinement in 
f £ m ., , hc task at leisure. 
K, 1 '* ^ nd read his 
J he account 

‘Wohfr h th f ^ say rcp ' 

med »al position 

^^paaofr“ man in 

- Palmer jj of Germany— 

SJf^E«b y*ho has 
forking 2 , e Nhz "‘ 10 oon- 
? -ff re is loosely 
to hi* . nol'ocnaan's 
ihcsVrv c nu nm6 ' CSs dul V. 

1 ' ^lllinV ai ) Ce of ,he P ain ' 

^ i l C J r T mcnl of 

^falL « aUCF iurnK 
frequent 

Nre tO nmr Hnd 

- J,*'plav' C 0t fL-P- n,i "8* 
y «oE|- b > t{lk, og them 

^ fiSSS 1 ? «en 

ki. . e /4 is endM i^wi; 


Backstage 


IlC.lf tk'il iii.i ■■ .uni titcilvilli'i . tact . uni 
to like linn aiij i|nip tears oi a him 


it is high 1 mil- that Kcioiiac gut user 
hu einhariasiineiii abmit such nut- 
ters. There is nn reason why lie should 
be ashamed ul his sensihiliix. ‘lhc 
leader winces, I eels itchy. 

He is cmhairassing .is a seaman, 
loo. Some lines ol Philip I ark in ex- 
press a general reeling about the 
siipei -tramp role; 

Yes, swagger Hie mil-strewn iu,idi. 
Crouch in the fnVsIc, 

Stubbly with gothlncyt. if 
It wcicn'i so uriitieial . . . 

Yet kcrouuc seenu to leel tli.il he 
found the right style and lone for the 
late 10-HK and and lie dearly 

resents more recent fashions There 
arc sharp references to the Beatles. 
Guevara, Mcl.uhiin, "LSD ackl- 
heads " anil "the expanding con- 
sciousness crap”. People don't 
even walk the way they used to when 
he was young. Exotic Britain is get- 
ting more and more like America. 
The fashions in life-style have 
changed— distorted by his old ene- 
mies. Time and sexuality and the 
itulhor groans; “No generation is 
new. Nothing new under lhc sun. 
All is vanity." He seems to like feel- 
ing martyred, identifying readily 
with Rimbaud al the poop, or Jesus 
on the Cross, and then he sees angels 
and archangels. " Michael stands in 
my corner, seven fact tall. I 00 k. 
There go ns." 

Probably most readers will enjoy 
the dubious pleasure of feeling 
superior, " mature after reading, 
Kcrouac. There is a charm, even a 
magic, in . this disorganized work, 
with its boyish muddlchendedncss. its 
literary allusions and religious medi- 
tations. But it's a sad thing when an 
established author has to be admired 
for liis confusion. 


This material could well have been 
treated in a documentary manner. 
It is, in fact, presented in a tentative, 
inquiring and piovidonal way. Siggi 
constantly corrects himself, revising 
his choice ol words as lie tries to 
tell his story Sometimes a self- 
depieeatiiig turn of phrase or studied 
cu-ualncvs will suggest that the task 
is beyond him: but he keeps at it 
until it is successfully completed. 
'I hen we see that Ihe search for lan- 
guage has also been a quest, across 
Ihe years, for the identities of lhe 
characters, including the narrator, 
and for the identity of their country, 
scrutinized in that or this ? — 
" Dcuischslunde The heading of 
the fourteenth chapter Schcn " — 
has implications Tor the novel ax a 
whole. Not only is Nansen a painter, 
but the book teems with motifs 
related to sight and visual percep- 
tion. In this world of inarticulate or 
uncommunicative people, ihe charac- 
ters constantly watch each other, and 
seek, or avoid, each others gaze. 
Everyday objects a clock, a mirror, 
a photograph are scrutinized, the 
very word " Bild " repeatedly appears 
in both literal and metaphorical 
application, and imagery drawn from 


the wiirid ol the cinema reminds us 
lhal we, too. aie watching, and Irv- 
ing lo dcciplici. the German past. 

Pent sell \ nnii le \\ 1 ich tun in finely 
observed details ol Hie regional sel- 
ling. The evocation of domestic atmo- 
sphere. Ihe scenes of pro vine in I life, 
and the sidelights on Siggi's routine 
in the institution (presented in splen- 
didly satirical tcrnisi represent olhci 
factors which certainly bring the 
reader close both to the narrator's 
past and lo his life now. Yet lo 
describe Dculschstumlc as a realistic 
novel would be a curious half-truth ; 
(he data, so to speak, are not given. 
The presentation of Siggi's story is, as 
wc have seen, tentative. Yet. how- 
ever cautious his inquiry, ils findings 
are unambiguous. 

Siegfried Lcn/’s favourite theme of 
the precariousncss of .status and 
power has found its most extended 
and impressive articulaliun to dale. 
The figure of authority, the police- 
man. like his counterpart in the short 
story " Der Verzichl ", Ls weaker than 
his victim. He can offer no more 
than the confident ciichd of "duly ", 
typifying a kind uf frozen language 
which obstructs the path lo truth 
alone which, in contrast, his son 
gradually, if uncertainly, progresses. 



Norman NtWTON : The Big 

Stuffed Hunt! of Friendship. 203pp. 
Peter Owen. 35s. 


I 


^ "aden. !* V Sfth even 
i K|v& f“de1i» cnded « leading 

•SIZES*#"' ior ™ 


In a sense, the formula Norman New- 
ton uses in this book is no different 
from the one employed by the junior 
John O’Hani league, who delight in 
revealing lhc seedy goings on behind 
the pristine facades of small Mid- 
western towns. In this case, the con. 
solation- or. perhaps, justification — 
lies in the fact that Mr. Newton's 
characters somehow remain human 
despite the forniulu s cliches. Of these, 
admittedly, there is no lack : a disen- 
franchised descendant of the town's 
founder, touched hy megalomania 
and dripping ' brutish arrogance* 
wrecks lives in his quest for power; 
a girl, made pregnant and then jilted, 
HUempts suicide'; then, for good mea- 


a lecherous and demented priest, 
three homosexual poets (two male, 
one femalci. and. finally, a some- 
what half-hearted race riot. However 
much this might sound like a blurb- 
writer's Idea of paradise, the people 
involved always manage to slay just 
this side of the banal, assisted by the 
author's patently sincere concern 
over ihe wider social questions he 
raises. For the novel is set not in 
America but in Canada and il is 
with the Canadian Indians that Mr. 
Newton's sympathies lie— a fact 
which he manages tu make evident 
without appearing ip hold up the 
narrative for a short lecture. Given 
the overall structure of the novel, 
this is as noteworthy an achievement 
as the deft characterization which, 
amazingly, turns puppets into people. 
Mr. Newton should— and could— 


new books, April 


Combat Aircraft of the 
World 1909/68 

(Published with Finns Press ) 
editor , John IJ . R. Tnyloi 

Every military aircraft to have seen squadron ser vice in 1 lie air 
forces ol the world lias a place in this unique bouk. Tables of 
specifics* lions; perform nice data, 1,700 photographs; .URt tlircc- 
vie» drawings 21 \f>nl ftgns 

These Remain 

Reminiscences iff Marshal of the R.A.R 
Sit John Siessot 

14 A /iid JSi- 

Art Centres of the World : 

Hmiiild Bound/ 

Rome 

A detailed guide with map. directory, 120 illust 

ations iKpp. in 

colour) 

14 Apnl JO.- 

The Snow Goose 

■1 

Find (itdlico 


A reprint of this little classic, il lust rated by I’elet Scott 

N April 21'- 

Fiction 

Ghristianna Brand 


Conn uf FttXCA 

21 Apri! MU- 

I R. G. Hutchinson 1 

1 Johanna at Daybreak 

April Mr- j 

1 G. S. Forester 1 

The Man in lhc Yellow Raft 

2S \pui H- 

Erskine Caldwell 


Sun iniiTltn ic f slant/ 

12 May 2. t;- 

1 John Ball 1 

| Miss One Thousand Spring Blossoms 

21 April JO - | 

1 D’Arcy Niland 1 

| Dead Men Running 

14 April M - | 

1 Robert Glose I 

The Voyage Continues 

N Iprii Mi.- 

Rhona Stern 


Stop Huff M ay and Look al the 1 Tew 

14 Apt it JO- 

John Dorey 


A Load o f Maltese Moonshine 

■ 2ti April 2Sb 

John F. Adams 


Two Plus Two Ltpuds Minus Seven • 

' 21 April IS. • 

Gladys Mitchell 


Dance to Your Daddy 

21 April 25 1- 

Owen John 


Dead On Time 

1 , . . • ; , 

14 . l/i h J.!,- 












TLS 27.3.69 


This magnificent two-volume 
work presents .ill aspects of 
the military history of the 
world on a scale and in a detail 
never before attempted in the 
history of publishing. It con- 
tains 1,083 pages with nearly 
800 Illustrations In full colour 
and 1,000 in two colours. 

A team of specialists led by 
Gen. Thoumin, Col. DruAne 
of cho Mus6e de I'Armlc, and 
Gen. do Cosso-Brlssac or the 
French Army Headquarters 
Historical Division provide an 
encyclopaedic eext. • 

The art lover and collector |of 
mllitarla will treasure these 
books no less than the soldier 
and military historian, for no- 
where else will he find so rich 
an array of magnificent illus- 
trations of elaborately decor- 
ated weapons and armour, 
insignia, military band equip- 
ment and costume, together 
with reproductions of battle 
paintings and portrafts. 

16 gns. the set. 


Degas Pastels 

Alfred Werner 

This volume contains the finest 


collection of Degas pastels 
ever to appear in book form — 
32 works magnificently repro- 
duced on special paper, In 
six-colour onset lithography. 
The nature of Degas* experi- 
ments and their relationship 
to the artist’s total achiave- 


mentare described by an inter- 


nationally recognised critic. 

5 gns. 


Introductions 
to German 
Literature 


Twentieth Century 
German Literature 

August Closs 

The fourth volume In tha 
series 1 edited by professor 
.Closs, Emeritus Professor. Uni- 
versity of Bristol, traces the 
decisive forces from 1900 to 
1968 In poetry, drama and 


- --- r'*-' 1 r « '■'"'iw auu 

prose fiction. , With a chapter 
i German novels by Prof. 
. M. Waidson and an German 


music by Prof. Ivor Key s . 63s . 


Franz Liszt: 
his life 
in pictures 

Zsigmond Laszlo 

476 illustrations showing every 
aspect of the great composer, 
his contemporaries and sur- 
roundings, posters and fascina- 
ting ephemera. 42s. 


Violins and 
Violinists 


Franz Farga 

New enlarged edition 

This well-known authoritative 
Work on violins and perform- 
ers npw has additional material 
In the text and several addi- 
tional ilUiscratlons, together 
with a chapter on British 
violin - nVakers by E. W. 
Lavender. 

* Truly a wonderful boolcwhich 


every violinist should possess, 
every student should study 
and every violin lover will 
want to own.* Music Teacher 
* The book Is lavishly Illus- 
trated, the pictures being, 
Indeed, quite as important as 
the letterpress.* Manchester 
Guardian. SQs. 


Barrie &Rockliff: 
The Cresset Press 


LITERARY CRITICISM 


. > 

‘.r:’. i 


The Ancient 
Art of Warfare 

Edited by 
Jacques Boudct 

Volume I : 1300 BC to 
AD 1650 

From Ramses to Vauban 
Volume II : AD 1700 to 
our times 

From Peter the Great 
to Eisenhower 


Jonson in theory and practice 


Ihrist demythologized 


John C. Mi ACiiii.it : Met hot l mu! A leaning in Jansan's A bisques. 186pp. 
University uf Noire Dame Press. (American University Publishers 
( iroupj. " E3 2s. 

Lanky S. Okmnun : Ben Jon.uni’s " Dotages ". 156pp. Lexington : 
University of Kentucky Press. S6.50. 

GAmtiH.i Bi KNtiMtu Jackson: Im«w/ anil Judgment in Ben Jonson' s 
Drama. 178pp. Vale University Press. £2 Ms. 


t cnliul In hci xle.i ul these ch a i cur- 
lers and their principles i% the \icw 
lhal 


1,11,1 “Everybody i„ ! n 

money”, , h c says. a „V 


When Uazlin. in 1 8 1*>, wrote of which they were constructed aceord- 
lonson ihii t” his genius ... resembles iny to a con listen 1 . unchanging 


l lie peculiar Uienglli cl Imiuiii is that 
lie ci i m bi iks a rdi.mee on the metii- 
physical. the iitii-giiilc-coiuiiiiinic.ibk- 
vision, i lie absolute Iruiii and Order, 
with ineornipiihle cuiniiioii sense, 
relentless logic, an overwhelming sense 
of i lie ludicrous . . . 


JIIIIM.’II tllilL (J|\ jUIIFin . . . I GbGI |IUfL> wviinntvni, u i is. ri uri£i 1 1 5 

!he grub more ihau the butterfly, theory. Ii is certainly tinie these 
plods and grovels on. wants wings to plays were revalued, and Mr. Cliani- 
wanlon in the idle su miner's air. and piun\ argument is clever. He begins 
Ciildi the golden light of poetry", by conceding all the obvious points: 

I- i ■ . . A ■ .L., -.I..- 1... 1 . 


VIIIWII IMS- Uplift Ul | tut. 1 1 J , W'liknuui^ nil UK uvouu.i ps'lllU. 

his stricture stood in the central line the plays are obviously less great than 
of criticism. Jonson, for all his Jonson s major comedies, they con- 


One of her main concerns is the 
logical and cutiililioned " patterning ” 
of all Jonson \ plays (a point she 
shares with Mr. Champion), and. 
typically, she states her view firmly : 


olpone is T he Play o| ■ - 
\Usely, only thov; |t f>1 

It, . T > "\ r h PLy % 

1 hose who dun Ihcm revel] * 

/ /"• dlchfiinxi is The Pbv m i- 

must commuted to art al( i f _ 
Such statements arc pen*.' 
challenging, and only 

sines Mrs. Jackson rc,on u- 
ladies: 


: Faith tmcl 
iZUg . Edited by Robert 
K a. Translated by Louise 
S.C.M. 

UJ. 


til JUII^Villi llll >I|J lin JWIIUNIA miijUl uum^iis.a, uuii" 

learning, could not sing. Nearly a form rigidly 10 the principles of the 
century later Ihe note is the same, live-aci structure, the plotting may 
'* He pul nothing into his plays which well be over-ingenious, and lie does 
pi 1 tic m criticism may not extract : the not offer “ lo defend these works as 


wand of the enchanter has not passed effective stage plays ". His point is 
over them": the voice is that of 1 hat l hey are everywhere totally eon- 


John Addington Symonds, The dslenl with what Jonson the critic 
sudden 'proliferation of Jonson declared a play should be. He links 
studies since lV4tl and the dazzling ihe dramatist's practice very closely 


diversity ,jf crilknl opinion make the *» his theoretical pronouncements on 
simple appreciations uf .Symonds his art, especially in Discoveries, and 

•1 lul ll'i iliti . A.ins ■ ■■■ ■ fn.1 . cllrttur hnlU l.srtn.trtV. iiia A lLn.»...L 


To trace ihe iniplicaiiuiis of the overall 
patterns which recur in all Jonson's 
plays, icgurdlcss of individiial plot, is to 
out line his picture of a stable universe 
and the principles on which il i> ordered.. 
. . . Jonson's plots are concerned with 
three principal themes: the discovery oT 
real relationships, the curing of wrong- 
headed ness, and the exposure of 
chicanery. . . . Pvery play Jonson ever 
wrote revolves around some combina- 
tion of these three central issues. 


1 lie sum of .,11 the prictiulrJ 
drama by Jonson is (head 
l ruth that N mure aligns apjKv.v 
rojility, and the corollary ilti], 
alignment must be the fauiu. 


or 10 preciosity; 


A noble profession, poetry, s,^ 
Jonson ; and as always, nob^j 


and lla/lii| scorn very far away; shows how Jonson's work, Ihreugh- 
itHich further, indeed, than Jonson out his life, is based on certain prin- 


himsdf, for the .sinking thing, in r viples which remain static, and ccr- 
rerending of Ihe plays .and the Iain fixed comic pallerns carried rc- 

■ ,u . I... ... Il L . 1 - . C-.L- _ 


masques, is the modernity and imme- lentlessly through as the fashions in 
diacy of Jonson's art. And above all, drama range from Ihe “humour" 


its integrity. The creative achieve- play.s lo the neo-Platonic romances 


men l is all of a piece, the relationship of Henrietta Maria's court. 


of criiicaj llicory to drama lie prae- The analysis of Ihe comic patterns 


. . * , - , . . •■jiniii mi. iUIIIIL IHUU.-lll'i 

t lc is iigoroiisly, almost ruihlessly. , close and convincing. In discussing 


ihe Staple uf News, for example. 


Integrity is the keynote of these Mr- Champion slmw.s how Jon son's 
three recem studies of quite dillerent techniques are bis traditional ones: 


aspects of Jonson's ait. It l.s a mea- The theme is that moderation is Un- 
sure of the rapid development of Jon- key, not 10 [he kingdom of God, but 


.1UIV IIIW Uipiu VIC.UUJJIIH.IU ut JUII- '»* Uifc ami^III 

son scholarship that Mr. John 10 ii kingdom reason. - . . To this 
Meagher', hock, MeM md Mean- hSJ’^Se^ 


. . , .luuicnec— me 

ihj? m JorNon a Masques, can conccn- pointed, instrueijonal prologue and cpi- 
trate on the relationship between !°8 U ‘-’' die additional machinery of the 
r n m, ..Hi i .uMioni ;■< » intercalary aclivilv, and the chariiL-i^r 


form and content in a selection {villiin ' i'ln main' ,he ^raeler 

from Jonson', total output. Her- a ^en™ pSimcr amaaal f 


front Jonson's total output. Hcr- 
ford and Simpson's edition of the 
masques did not appear until 1941, 


1 Itese devices diiccl the audience's 


... I — ' u.»„ ------ — - ""‘'■I tilt .tllUieilCC s 

and the standard work on the subject, attention to the basic fable of flic 
Stephen Orgel's The JniAoniun W-n version of the Prodigal Son 
Masque, is as recent us 1965. Mr. theme— and the pornL enforces Mr. 
Meagher's genera! aim is to set the Champion's verdict: 


Nothing doubting, nothing tentative. 
She finds Truth in the patterns of the 
plays, in ilic Lmihful names given to 
the characters uhis is one of ihe most 
exciting sections of ihe hook), in Ihe 
truth or circumstance Inoling ihe 
rarity and significance of coincidence 
in the plays), and in ihe truthful sel- 
ling. Later cha piers include a long 
(perhaps loo long) discussion of Jon- 
son's concept of ■' nobility ", an ana- 
lysis of liis characters* all il tide in- 
wards money, anil ihcir fascination 
with ihe playing of games. These 
sections arc full of line and sensitive 
insights, l ess valuable, perhaps, is 
her discussion of Ionian's language, 
his puns, and his alliieralion. There 
is little lo add here lo whal HI ward 
Partridge has already told ns. and 
where she exceeds him she is least 
convincing, 

Mrs. Jackson's real achievement 
lies in her ink-lligeni oiiginalily and 
critical vigour. She is never afraid 
of (lie yi cal , swingeing gencrali/a- 


Thcsc are ihe defects oltr 
lies. and the energy and star, 
Jackson brings to her law i 1 
over any such surface blc« 
is an original, continuousi 
assessment of ihe whole y 
Jonson’s achievement: ah 
clear judgments, and wide v 1 


Wieland 


T he fifth volume of ft 
Martin WiclamTs 
l-'ril/. Martin and Hus 
ScifTcrt, 893pp., DM42) < 
the Manser Verlag’i taeh\ 
lion from the works. It® 
O heron and other vwjdj 1 
well as Wicland's iriffW 
Shakespeare's A Mahno* 1 
Dream. Ovid's Art of I 
Lucian's Trite llision. \ 

indexes, bibliographies 
postscript increase ihe urfl-j 
the volume. This new w 
do much lo rehabilitee aj 
whose vital oonlribulion loj 
classicism we are only**®? 
lo appreciate. 


f^ude available to Imglisli 

E „!hi>escellenl mmslalion by 

Ldwjne Smiih were wrilien 

LpyamJ l«3- They repre- 
b carl* stage of Bullnanns 

t w i exactly ■•icearly u- 

prtce.as is well known. Unit- 

L remained remarkably sclf- 

Udinwihoul his long career 
Ujtun. Part of the secret of 
wm influence is disclosed lo 
y a celled ion : one sees lluil 
l ifar he has faced the big 
JfNctt Testament theology, 
jl ihe questions into sharp 
ind formulated his views in 
[ rasoned essays which no 
xUng in Ihe same field can 
lo ignore. Wlinl prc-undcr- 
or God is necessary or pos- 
oie ihe gospel is heard ? Can 
!ih manage without a picture 
Usiorical Jesus ? Is there- a 
Sj Christian ethic ? Does 
ogj begin in the words of 
iiimH. and whal is ils pur- 
Utildnwemean by the resur- 
l of ihe dead V Whal are we lo 
of die eschatology of the gos- 
fan we accept Ihe historicity 
>*pcl miracles, and if ihh, 
ijoificance have they for us 7 
jdwerc the views of St. Paul 
mailers ? 


masques “ in their iniher complicated 'n,, nmhin „ , . , 

context in order lo elucidate their menfioc iiI fc Thi? h -?C ll f'.- a,,d 1 ex P urj_ 
and.ciplicie ihcir " „,„ re ihj ,,f‘- “ ™ ee ^T” n ’ 

ind his opening chapter is a study of if. the remli is no longer Ihe srelrklinl 
'Backgrounds'*. He charts clearly 'vit of Jonson's iniddlefpci-iod pl’iys the 
and usefully Jonson’s English antcce- comic mlunt is equally stable, 
dents, and pays proper attention to Thfl ... , * 
the crucial importance of Beau- r ., ■ . rniC!lt ground for Mr. 

joyeulx's Ballet Continue. For , m P lonsS ,flcs ‘s lies in The New 

the scholars there ’are some Hn ‘ Contemporary critics were 


wmmmmm 


{«)rin which Bultmnnn an- 
lhiie questions reveal hoxx 
(ht is indebted lo Luther, 
cher. Wredc. Herrmann 
gger. But English readers 
iff unfamiliar with ihe*c 
need not be put off. Bull- 
ill) tells his readers enough 
sources and his opponents 
bis allusions intelligible. As 
W Funk says in his iiilroduc- 
tssays wiU help us further 
one our “gross ignorance of 
,®s theological ancestry ". 
i limes Funk refers to “ puta- 
^’in Bullmann’s portfolio. 
« this mean?) 

t^ays are profound and 
fluking, but they may also 


provoke smile ausieix. One see. a 
powerful mind ai Work leintei preling 
the On isliau message I's rejecting ui 
crilk-i/ing the Mew, of Dilreliiis. 
J. Weiss. I In si-h. Hous-.fi. and s.. cm. 
and one eaimni lu-lp wondering again 
and again v\ hat. altei all. the ( hrislian 
lailli turns out u. iv as Hulimanii 
himself interprets it How long will 
he command agreement even within 
liis own ciiele? Minot reactions 
have occiuicil ahead). It his profL-s- 
sorial pi use can be expressed in lan- 
guage comprehensible to the common 
man (about whom he is rightly con- 
cerned). will the common man be 
drawn lo repentance and laith l Is 
the self- understanding or ” world ” 
which Hull maun seeks to alter still 
there to be altered ? 

He reacts vigorously against the 
liberal view of Christianity ns consist- 
ing essentially in the imitation of Ihe 
historical Jesus pictured as an attract- 
ive personality. The early commun- 
ity. he .says, “did not preserve an 
image of Ihe personality of Jesus at 
all". Faith is simply the acceptance 
of Jesus as the Word of God. and 
paradoxically Ihe main content of Ihe 
Word is lhal Jesus is the Word— that 
in him Cmd addresses us. offering us 
forgiveness. Christianity is believing 
nnd being forgiven. Il is the ever- 
repeated acceptance of God's Word 
of forgiveness. Whal Jesus taught 
dining his earthly ministry is not es- 
sential lo Christianity': St.John and 
St. Paul record link- of il. From his 
own teacher. W. Herrmann, Bull- 
maiin accepts ihe view that Christian- 
ity has no ethic of its own. 

These radical views are intelligible 
as a reaction from liberal theology in 
the period of exhaustion following 
the failure of the nineteenth-century 
Quest. Hut can we he satisfied with 
such a colourless, abstract Chris- 
tianity 7 In the first halves of the 
beatitudes St. Matthew gives us a 
sketch of the ( hrislian character, 
which we can l lien contemplate in the 
Jesus described in later chapters of 
Ihe gospel. Unsophisticated people 
are able to form from the gospels 
definite ideas of Ihe C hrislian charac- 
ter. They will say with assurance 
that this person is Christlikc and that 
one is not. They believe lhal their 
sins ate forgiven and that somehow 


the glorx ut t hr i,i i-.afie.idy rellected 
in l hci i soul, and will u(k- d.i\ he 
icvcnled. I hey do nut seem In he 
“ walking uii a knife-edge ”, as Bull- 
mu nn says. 1 1 is llifidngy is ;m 
c.spluiatiun of Ins own Iniih. which 
deserves respect and even xeneialum ; 
bill We should bcivaic ol accepting ii 
as a description ol taitli a-, il is lound 
m Christ's link- ones. 

lo liulhnann tin, would perhaps 
not he a serious objection. He jhovvs 
in all illuminating passage lhal in his 
eyes the evangelists mul Si. Baal weie 
not radical enough. In discussing the 
restiricclion of Ihe body, he says, 
'"Paul is he l rayed by his apologetic 
into contradicting himself. There- 
fore interpreting him " really radi- 
cally " mc-aus “ understanding him 
belter than he undeistood himself". 
In his essay on miracles il is plain that 
Bultmann allogethci rejects St. Mark's 
view of the miracles he narrates. The 
modern student may feel uncomfort- 
able about admitting them because 
they have no close analogy within his 
own experience : but should he not 
be still moie uncomfortable about 
ucccpling the faith of SI. Mark and St. 
John while rejecting the apologetic 
by which they commended it ? 

The C'hrisl of this existentialist 
theology is a most elusive figure. 
What he was really like we ennnut 
know. Si. Paal and St. John arc said 
lo have interpreted him with the aid 
of a pagan myth: 


Pagan gnostic mythology knows the 
figure of the pre-existent divine being 
who, obedient In the will of the Father, 
accepts suffering and poverty, hale and 
persecution, in order to build for his 
own the road lo the heavenly world— 
exactly as Jesus is presented in the Gos- 
pel of John the figure of the redeemed 
redeemer. 


These are no footnotes In this pas- 
sage. and the reader may well won- 
der whether there is any single pre- 
Christian text in which this gnostic 
myth is found. In the absence of 
such documentation, the gnostic 
myth is itself a myth. The greatest 
paradox oT Christianity as inter- 
preted by Hullmaiin is lhal iaith in 
the almost ghostlike figure of a de- 
mythologized Christ should be the 
divinely appointed means (d forgive- 
ness for oar generation. 
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... _ ...... ».v -uni,. , j were 

nice speculations on the acti- especially severe on it and posterity 
vities of the mysterious Dr. John dor- hns been no kinder. After an iceounf 
don in (his connexion, though they of the immedmu* J 

•>1“ "» te . lhe ? iK «- '' n which he imforlimatelv allrihiiluc 


wm prouauiy aiso note me disc re- fin which he unfortunately aUribufi. 
pancy between the dales gwen for the to John Cleveland a imp™ ISl 
first edition of “The Masque of the certainly never wroie) P Mr ChamSi^ 
Adamantine Rock" in. Ihe text and goes on* to 

tnc n I S ' sharply and continuously ironical a 

The second chapter documents Jon- sanne attack on the cull of platonic 
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B. R-ii.au, “P, amine Lnt ; Tfir I»rovideii« of . 
Stylo.” 'J humus Krunirius, “A View of Mih<* 

;i ud tin: Traditional. 11 Mario A. Di Ccsaif, 

“ Paradise fail and Ki)ic iVatlilion.” Jackson I. 
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£ Sik Jf Religion. 259pp. 
ttL Press: Oxford Uni- 
N^ress- £2 10s. 
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son's imcnljon that his masques ? ve ' Certainly the lawlessness of 

should he " nourishing and sound ! e , CU [ wou 1 j d hflVe becn anathema 
. .. ... - . . ...... IO Jonson. hill an r,lp n !... 


snouiu ne nounstung and sound oecn anainema 

meats ", and Mr. Meagher skilfully honourablv ^ P 1Rn ;P'° n 

traces the general shape of the Jon- =ta?y one 

soman masque and indicates the ethi- Would garner from an armchair read 


„ .... -viiiMitmmy 15 niililCI' which one 

soman masque and indicates the ethi- Would garner from an armchair read! 
ch. 1 and mythological depth of ils > n B. not witnessing an actual perfor- 
poetic design. The following manee of77je New Inn ’’.The modest 
chapters on. "Music", “Dance", proposal with which the book con- 
and “ Light” are: in a higher clud « is certain to command a wide 
gear and seem to -be addressed «««: 
to a much more informed an > 

audience. Few, even among specia- n e r p0cl st * n ‘{f fi ™ his sup- 
lisl scholars, will move easily from ESS SSSE’ 1 ! ,,,ly . W 1 * ^ extr “' 
the musician Coperarlojo the dances and Caroline drai^a Second? hcri^dlj 


llir 4 Unjust Disco iii-sr ” Arnold Stein, ‘‘Sawn* : 
Mrt;iinor]diosrs : Tim Inlmtal Sj}fi:ch.” ' 
L. Mart*/, “ Clioi us aiwl Character in -j 
Agouisles” A ul finny Low, 44 Angels and Food w h ] 
Paradhe O. B. IhmJison, Jr., "Written ; 

Records and Truths of Spirit in Paradise ■ , j 
Michael 1- ixlcr, “ Aljliou'b Passionate Epic-"... j 

^ H °f Milhni Stmlirs is scheduled for publication 


«}d the Sikh Religion 
j which may be rccom- 
?. unreservedly, and Dr. 
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•unreservedly, and Dr. 
b is to be warmly congratu- 
P^mapificent achievement. 


I.™ - n Sl "' lir ' is scheduled for publication -‘.-J 

1J70. Milton scholars and oiiio are invited lo submit J 111 ’ 1 . 

cs.«,y« deJing with MiltonV work, ihouahl, life, or 
cuHinul Uw -kgnjiuHl. Maiuui ripii should be hciwTcn 3.(XW fl,w 1 
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. ■ -i-™ ,,,, iisuvmssitai practices in the 

mcH-e illustrative material than Mr. instruction of plot. . And third his 
Meagher permits himself. But when, ^ork is artistically of a piece ; ihe comic 
he tuyns to the masques themselves, inlc n* fire final plays is demonstrably 
in the last thfec chapters, he displays' Wlth lhal of h,s ^“laimcd 

a very, considerable, ability to make' master P lec0, - i 
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largo extent on Professor Gordon’s^ claims for the language af these nlavs 
analysis, is a model of Judd exposi- which is often as rich and suggestive 
lion and offers a full introduction to as Jonson's best. 

iSj r ,s ; le ^ 

wish to take these last three cb»pteiJ : from 0abriele Bern- 

first. The. book is meticulously and 1 , , ■ ■ ,Ia ? lw ? 11 s . stud y. VMon ' a)id 
idcUralely ilociimenttd', and the notes-' Jtulsniei:l ln Hfn ■ Jofooris Drama. 
are thenjsojves a guarantee of the T . h,s is a most Impressive account of 
author s serious and informed .schol- . tha high claims Jbnson' made for 

arstitp, , • " ■'.* ; as theievcinlion 0 f Truthi and 

Bycontrasr. Mr. ^rry Champion^ f ? r f ,,nsel f ax the ‘* |PO et " who k- 
in Ben Jonson's '' Dotages", takes- ?kI U ^ n ? <lus,y i visionary antjf judge. 
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L ^ m alerlal does not nor- 
KJ® reading. In Dr. 
Ltw s 11 '? fi'ans formed in- 
bm S Mk e '* rci s® in detection ; 
K^nation of an intrac- 

Kfl7h lUc£,! . ha Si°8raphy 
EL lhe Srain of factual 

Uraf m 2“ r ! lai,lous cha(t of 

br ih. . . is disinterested 
Win r St0rical Ns nak has 
l T2S? of a well-con- 
L Ie a !|Ve , story-rigorous 
Mkik b ; 5l lts humanist and 

*mSw? pac f e A 147 page5> is 

‘Ctihl o GurQ Nanak. 
teih * S c r r pa,,ence . lh e aulh- 
| of, r S OUs traditions and 
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1'liat il should turn out that so litllc 
uf the life of Guru Nunak. the foun- 
der nf the Sikh religion, is actually 
known may be disuppuiniing. If so, 
il is amply compensated for by Dr. 
McLeod’s assurance that the doc- 
trines of Guru Niinak contained in 
the Adi -Cirnn i It cau be confidently 
accepted as genuine, nnd this is uftcr 
ull whal mailers. For good measure 
Dr. McLeod gives an admirable ac- 
count of the Guru's teachings, lucidly 
arranged according lo subject-matter 
under four headings: the nature of 


Ten-minute sermons 


J. W. C. Wand : Reflections on The 
Gospels. 177pp. A. R. Mowbray. 
25s. • 
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How sadly often, when a congrega- 
tion is leaving a church, can voices 
be heard lamenting the undue length 
of the sermon, though it may have 
been a mere twenty or at the most 
twenty-five minutes. In fact we are 
much belter off than our ancestors 
who had to balance on the same hard 
seats for close on an hour, and the 
verger’s long wand was,, it is said, 
used for rousing sleepers. But if the 
cunipiaincr* would reflect upon whal 
they have endured from after-dinner 
speakers, laymen al that, il might 
occur to them that the short speech 
is an extremely difficult art. Most 
men can waffle for half an hour, 
especially when the* have left their 
notes in their other jacket, but to say 
something worthwhile in ten minutes 
Or so is another mailer altogether. 
The counsel who can win u case with 
an allowance of ten minutes only i» 
not it common, phenomenon in the 
courts. It would involve s* very sure 
mastery, of his brief. f*olon»us knew 
all . about brevity, but; possibly / {ik? 
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Pauline Horghcse. by Antonio Cunovu (1757-18221 


On Neoclassicism 

MARIO PRAZ 


The tirsl English edition of the book by Professor Pin/ which pluyed 
an important pari in reviving public appreciation of this remarkable 
and much misunderstood phase in the evolution or ml— the phase which 
embraced Milton and Poussin, Georgian houses and the Empire style, 
Winckclmann and Mad;imc Rdenmicr. A charming, readable book, 
wrilien from a full mind, lively with humour. With 71 plates. £5 5s 


International Gothic Art in Italy 

LIANA CASTELFRANCH! VEGAS 


‘That which, being seen, pleases.' St. Thomas's dclinilion of beauty is 
triumphantly fulfilled in this last, most immediately attractive phase of 
Gothic painting. The jewel-like brilliance of colour which delights us 
is beautifully rendered in the colour plates, of which there arc one hundred, 
including examples from elsewhere in Euro|>e. Both Lhe inlcllecUial and 
the aesthetic backgrounds emerge as Dr Vegas truces the story. £4 4s 


Max Ernst: Frottages 

WERNER SPIES 

Frollagcs, created by rubbing paper over a textured surlucc. produced in 
Max Ernst’s hands some uf the must fascinating and disturbing ex* 
pressions of the Surrealist vision --comparable with his larger canvases 
in both fertility of invention and technical variety. This work, by Ihe 
art critic of the Frankfurter A flgcmeluc Zciiitng, is the only individual 
study of the subject. The 63 plates (4 in colour) include several specially 
created for this book. An Now. March 31. 42s 


The Great Experiment 

I1US51AN ART: 1863-1922 


Ciod. the nature of unrcgencrate 
man, the divine sclf-cxprcxsion, and 
the discipline. This makes il plain 
that Guru Nanak, nnd Lhc religion 
which he founded, iheologicnlly. fil 
squarely within the broader tradition 
of Hindu hhakti', there is little evi- 
dence of direct Muslim influence, 
Sufi or otherwise. In addition to a 
general index and glossary there is 
ei I so a biographical anJ doctrinal in- 
dex. There appears to be nothing 
lacking in Guru Niinak and ihe Sikh 
Religion. 


CAMILLA GRAY 

‘A massive contribution.' said John Russell in The Sunday Times, 
‘ to our knowledge or one of (he most fascinating and mysterious 
episodes in (he history of modern an . . . among lhc 257 plulcs (24 in 
colour) are many lo which the enthusiasts will I urn with mounting 
excitement . . . scores of pictures to which they are unlikely in lhe extreme 
lo have gained access.' Now reprinted. March 31. £6 6s 


Minerals and Man 

CORNELIUS S. HURLBUT, JR 

A lively combination of expert information on (he na(ure, origin arid 
properties of the world’s 150 principal minerals, with fascinating stories 
of their use throughout the ages. Dr Hurl but has lectured on mineralogy 
at Harvard since 1930 and was Chairman of the United Stfucs Department 
of Mineralogy, 1949-60. Willi sections on the precious metals and 
gem slones, and a matchless collection of 2 17 plates, 160 in colour. £5 5s 


Yugoslavia 


some of Ihe clergy, he was commend- 
ing it to other speakers. 

Bishop Wand's books on the Col- 
lects. Epistles and Gospels of the 
Book of Common Prayer stir reflec- 
tions of that kind, fur they are models 
of what such things should be, but 
of course Ihe editor of the Church 
Times had set him a limit: “One 
column only, my Lord, please.” Bui 
hoW admirably he has accepted the 
challenge ! How skilfully he decides 
precisely whal he is going to say ! 
How exactly he brings his learning 
to bear ! Bui above all, how firmly 
he bus grasped Ihe totality of Lhc 
Christian Gospel ! . 

Without thai grasp the thing could 
not have been done at all. He sees, 
in Reflection!, on The Gospels as in 
bis other books. th3l what he has to 
say about a particular passage must 
have its place in the whole body of 
theology, so that it will not become 
simply a detached comment on a 
passage of scripture but something 
that accurately belongs to the Faith. 
He is quite clear lhal his reader's must 
be aware that they are being presen- , 
ted nut with a few random ideas 
loosely strung but >vith the whole. 
Faith, even if they only have to listen 
for ten minute*. 1 . •' 


SIR FITZROY MACLEAN 

The-wide diversity and dramatic intensity of the Yugoslav scene, caught 
in text and pictures by the man who first saw Yugoslavia from the end 
of a parachute. ‘ Fitzroy Maclean’s evocative fcssay,’ said The Sumfa} 
Times, 1 is superbly illustrated by over 200 photographs, with detailed 
annotations by Dmiinr Culic.' With 216 plates, II in colour. 63t 


Canada 


KILDARE DOBBS 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY PETER VARLEY 


This record of Canada in text and pictures, by lwo Canadians has been; 
so successful, and has won such high praise, that it is now published, 
revised and extended, in more convenient form- Varley’s photographs 
capture the breathtaking natural beauty,- Dobbs’ text the rich variety ol 
the country and it* people. With. 185 -plates, !8 in. colour. , 35% • 


A History of Flower Arrangement 

revised and enlarged EDITION 

JULIA S. BERRALL 

This standard work, essential rending for every seriouu Student of the 
arl of flower arrangement, has now been revised and extended, with 
many new plates. An invaluable source' of inspiration and reference, 
the 219 plates (12 in colour} illustrate the evolution of dexign and include: 
many modern photographs from East nnd West. Mrs Berra I! is America's, 
leading authority on the, subject. 70s 


THAMES AND HUDSON 


Writ? for our ciuniuuiw >o . $0-34 PUntmthury. Si rest, London WCi 
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DURHAM Les ordures d’antan 


U H 1. 1 ( A T I O N S 

Ksssiys on lln* Kit cyclopedic uf 
Dldcroi mill D'Alembert 

J. LOUGH 

Tljis bunk com jin', ml ins on j 

large niimlvr of conicmpiirnr} ducii- 
■iicnis nf I lie nine tiilfrrciu editions 
(illusiJ iiicil hy pi; ik's J ; (lie IMncJroiicko- 
Cramer edition ; ihc cumribuiiom of 
D'Alembert nml l)’l [olbm.li (including 
Hie luiici‘% im-iigiicil ariiclcsi : the 
U'iieiinns uf contemporaries .i> revealed 
in books. pamphlet and periodicals ; 
nnd the impm-inm ameJe, Autaritf 
politique. £ 7; 7, - net 

The Post Office in (he 
Llghfcciirh Century 

K. ELLIS 

30/- net 

Jean Paul's Dreams 
J. W. SMELL) 

30/- net 

Roman Ampl route w ith 
Index uf Stamps 
M- H. CALLENDER 

#10/10/- net 

North Country Life in the 
J8tli Century 
HDWARD HUGHES 

Volume i: The North last I7M-I750 
Illustrated 35s ihu 
V olume //.- Cumberland ami 
Westmorland I7W-MJ0 
illustrated 55/- net 

GhnznlJ's Book of Counsel 
for Kings 

NASJHAT-AL-MULUK 

Translated by F. R. C. Bnglcy from the 
Foisinn text edited by JhIhI Humn'i and 
tpe Bodleian Arabic text edited by 
H. D. Isaacs with Introduction, Notes, 
and Bibliographical Index. 

63/- net 

The First Whigs 

The Politics of the I'.ulndon Crisis 
1678-1683 

J. R. JONES 
42/- net 

The Durham Book 

Being the first draft of the Revision of 
the Book of Common Prayer of 1661 

Edited with an Introduction and 
Notes by G. J. CUMING 

75/- net 

Architect and Patron 

A Survey of Professional Relations amt 
Practice In Biglnnd from the 16 tit 
Century to the Present Day 

FRANK JENKINS 

Illustrated 45/- net 

The Structure of Horace's Odes 
N. E, COLLI NGE 
30/- ml 

• 

Paul Valtfry nnd the 
Civilized Mind 
NORMAN SUCKLING 1 

40/- net 

Avicenna’s Dc Aninia 

(Arabic Text) 

Edited by F. RAHMAN " 

75/- net 

Paris Theatre Audiences in the 
17th and 18th Centuries 
JOHN LOUGH 

Illustrated SQ}- net, 

Central Gaulish Potters 
J. A. STANFIELD and 
GRACE SIMPSON . 

With a Preface hy Brie Blrley 
■ Drawings completed by ' 

Wilfred Dothis . 

Illustrated £6/(5/- net ■ • 

English Rock Terms 

Chiefly as Used by Miners 
and Quarry men 

A. J. ARKELLand 

S. I. TOMKEIEFF i 

25/- net 


OXFORD 

UNIVERSITY 

PRESS 


. Pit RltP t it 'll( \l l» : Le Jargon dc 
l Won on le f>ui suvair dc la 
Cot/nilfe. 305pp. Paris : 

< iallimard, 30fr. 

Complete Pnern of Francois I Won. 
Translated hy Bern in Saklat villa. 
Introduction hy John Fox. 204pp. 
Dent. 13s. 

Ihc CotfuWf (tii which Villon be- 
longed) wax a union of felons who 
specialized [n counterfeit money, 
i heft, robbery and murder. This we 
know from ihc records of the trial oi 
the cotfuilianH (members of the Cn- 
ifnUtc) held in Dijon in 1455. These 
records also tell u.s :i lot about their 
secret language which Villon used in 
his six “ ballades en jargon ", Profes- 
sor Pierre (Juiratid has. in Le Jargon 
dc Villon on If gni Vf/i ii/r de la 
Crujiiilic, made a special study of that 
language and identified ii is being 
largely uf fourleenth-centiiry Picard- 
Wallonn origin. He has then gone 
on (u study and decipher the six 
hul laths wit It the must unexpected 
results. 

Briefly, he shows that each of these 
ballades can be Iranslaicd in three 
different ways. The first and most 
obvious way, A, reveals a poem 
addressed to a particular kind oi 
criminal rihicf, murderer, &e.l; the 
second, B, a poem about crooked card 
playing, and the third. C, about homo- 
sexuals. Each of these translations 
warns of certain dangers and contains 
advice on avoiding them. Thus, in Ihe 
case of the lir.si ballade, A warns 
housebreakers of the penalty of death | 
by hanging and urges them to flee far i 
from the scene of their crime; B | 
Warns carcKhai purs of the risk (hey ( 


i iin in u>ing up theii scciel reserve ol 
■’ winning cauls too vn»n. aiul suggests 
1 they should let their opponents lead 
for a while : f warns “ passive " 
homosexuals ol the dangers they in- 
' cur with their energetic. " active ” 
partners and ad\ i-jfs them to "dis- 
arm " i hem by causing premature 
ejaciilaiiun. 

These three interpretations arc 
possible because each poem is built 
on nn image of marriage; for 
example, in the first ballade, die 
hanging of the thief is seen as a kind 
of marriage between the criminal and 
Ihe gallows (Aj; then the crooked 
partners al the card-table arc thought 
of as a married couple iB); and lin- 
allv there is the “marriage” of the 
homosexual couple iC). Moreover, 
jargon can almost always be inter- 
preted in at least- two. often three 
ways; in the lirst ballade “ argues" 
(literally a coffer or vaulted room in 
Old French) is translated in A as 
" house ", in B as “ pocket " and in 
C as " anus " or “ throat ”. 

It is easy to be sceptical, but when 
we arc shown how each of the six 
ballades can be interpreted in each 
of these three ways, and that nearly 
all the meanings given to the jargon 
can be justified by reference to con- 
temporary archives or literature or 
by the normal contemporary pro- 
cesses of composition and deriva- 
tion; when wc take into account 
Professor Gui rand's qualifications as 
the author of books on slang and 
popular language, etymology and 
semantics, grammar and structural 
linguistics. Old and Middle French, 
we cannot reject the main lines of 
his argument lightly. One really needs 
to read every page of his closely 


a reuct I case most cat chilly In do 
justice in it. 

Hut what is so exciting .md dis- 
turbing is the conclusion that 
Villon's l.nis and testament are nm 
what most of us have thought llicnt 
to he. Beginning with an analysis 
of the names of the legatees we are 
shown ihiii llnry all conjure up jargon 
with erotic connotations, “ Majsirc 
Jacques Raguicr ” is. like every 
Jacques, "uii hnmiiic qui iriivaille 
avec son penis"; " Robin Turgis ” 
is a “ robinei lurgi'sccui ". Then Pro- 
fessor (J u ira uii mriis to the begin- 
ning ol the Testament and argues ilia! 

1 1 hihaiil d’Aiixsigny, dvcquc 
d 'Or leans " conjures up jargon which 
suggests the bishop was a homo- 
sexual who preferred buccal copula- 
don. Villon iviui disgusted hy this 
“ L * :| r le poilc est Enfant dc Paris. 
nicmbrc de la conficric des fella (curs 
de icsticulcs ", Next wc are shown 
that the three women Villon names 
( M a rl he, La G rosse M a rgot and 
Katherine de Vaiixsellcs) were not 
women at all but (ogeihcr formed a 
phallic symbol. And that Villon 
was not really Villon WiUon est . . . 
line “verge") ami that whoever lie 
was, he might not have written the 
Testament ; " le Villon historique est- 
il Pau-tciir du Testament ? On 
quclqu un ne S'est-il pas cm pa re de 
son nom . . . ? " 

Anyway, whoever wiotc it. the' 
'Testament is 

line pliilippiqiu- eomre les menihres tic 
In confri'n'c des I'clLili-uis i|iii hriiialiscnl 
Icurs conipugnons an nufpris de la regie 
el ijiic lc puclc vonc i'i lies rcprcsailles 
posihuincs. 

Are we to understand lhai the appar- 
ently obvious meaning of so many 


! in S' '.'"“i 'he ie a | ril .. 

Is Prof «sorGuira Ul i';^ 

'/ que ic )r ., c 

dome le principal J 4 r 

ijc ealcinhiu'^ gl* J, . a 

t-l.i a , ce%l « dernier u", 
v .ule leli sur | c i 
d approximations *mji' 
pen pres Icvieauv H 

Is all the beauty in v#.J 
away like ihc snows 
and leave only slush and «;■' 

/V,-;. Bc , ram SaklabaTj\;J 
of Villon s poetry inioEr 
in Complete Poems .*/ hi 
Ion is remarkable fori!, i J 
io the original rhyme st 
verse forms. When Villa 
word wilh the same word., 
lator does likewise. Wheni 
(reduces acrostics, so d.t,i 
lator. Generally, the ir*i 
ders quite well Ihe liiwjlr, 
idiomatic language. The., 
depiirture from lh» rule m 
compensated for by ihe si, 
(he iranslalor manages io 
spirit of Villon's poetry, 
that none of Ihe pund* 
ambiguities) is indicated or ’ 
by foiUnutcs. 

Professor John Fos L 
a brief introduction, a mb 
plan a lory index, and u . 
French text- -for this »J’t 
edition, the first in ibtl 
series. The French kd * 
entirely on IhTecnlh-ctntuy 
principally on MS.f. fr.I 1 - 
Biblioih^que National. 
Icnce of ihc texband the 
make this edition of thel 
a serious rival to the onei*- ; 
.scribed in British imiier- 


ipreme rules of the gift 


Labouring to a curve 


^^RAi'SS : The E!e- 

L, Structures of kinship. 

Sied by J. H. Bell, J. R. 
*S unner and Rodney Nced- 
lEdltor). 541pp. Lyre and 
isnoode. £4 10s. 

:, u jlv twenty years since Les 
.. , iUiiieiuairt's dc la parente 
n published in France; and 
jot reaction oil seeing this L:ng- 
is a sciusc of surprise. 
ol»hock, at the reali/ahon 
, milestone in anthropological 
only now been translated. 
ir iii merits and demerits, this 
hj, had so profoundly tians- 
influence on social an- 
,n the English-speaking 
ihVi it veenu astonishing that 
jj nn have been available in 
jl before ; and one must accord- 
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Warren L. Chernaik : The Poetry 
of Limitation. 236pp. Yale 
University Press. £3 Is. 6U. 

Edmund Waller Was thirty-one years 
old when Ben Jonson died, and he 
died himself fifty years later, ihe 
grand old man of English letters. His 
reputation as a poet, which remained 
nigh for .several generations after his 
death, went into a decline in the nine, 
teenlh century and has never really 
recovered since. In spite of the 
greatly increased interest in seven- 
teenth-century poetry during the past 
forty years the modern reader is un- 
likely to knoxv much more of Waller 
than “ Go, lovely rose " and the lines 
about “ the soul's dark cottage, batf 
lered and decayed ", and perhaps bis 
panegyric on Cromwell and his lines 

To the King, on his Navy ”, It is 
true that he still receives the dutiful 
attention of literary historians be- 
cause of his Influence on neo-classical 
poetry, and the testimony of Dryden, 
Pope and Johnson is regularly cited 
as evidence of that influence. But 
who would want to be an influence 
if he is no longer read 7 

There are signs, however, that the 
clouds are beginning to break a little. 
Tn recent years critical attention has 
been drawn to his love poetry by 
H. M> Richmond find, to his .panegyric 
.poems by Ruth Nevo, and in 1962 
A. W Allison devoted a whole book 
to a detailed and successful analysis 
of his diction nnd versification. Now 
comes: Mr. -Chernaik with a critical 
study of Waller’s poctiy which k 
quite- flm-class. and which reminds 
us, u any reminder were needed, how 


good at its best American academic 
criticism has now become. The 
excellence of The Poetry of Liniita - 
non is due, of course, to Mr. Cher- 
naik’s own intelligence and critical 
awareness, and to his close and sensi- 
tive analysis of Waller’s poems. But 
just how professional a business 
academic studies in America have 
become may be seen from the fuel 
that five distinguished scholars read 
and criticized nix manuscript in an 
early stale, eight more read it in in- 
termediate versions, and yet another 
scholar read the final version. Four- 
teen academic midwives may seem 
excessive, and, if they were to inter- 
fere too much with the natural pro- 

Si? ,° j P j 1 '. 00 and Parturition, 
might end by doing more harm than 
good ; but young American scholars 
can count upon a comprehensive and 
friend y seruimy of their work that 

fs s *u‘ f ar from common in this 
country. 

Since Mr. Chernaiks aim was “ to 
understand the man. his actions, his 
writings, and his beliefs by examining 

5! . ,n ,! he!r own right and seeing 

mem in meir appropriate contexts” 

' '?•# WI,h a surve y °f Waller’s 
g JSc.jfc as a politician. Waller’s 
fluctuating loyalties in an age when 
men were forced to take sides have 
been too easily condemned. Mr. 
Uiernaik sees him as a middle-of-the- 

hrnt W' a * rinm, er, an honest - 
br^er between opposing factions. As 
a wealthy man of property, he not 
unexpectedly adhered to the principle 

Md m d J afl underst audable 
fear of the muititude and of levelling. 
After the Restoration he remained a 

and a man reason, ’?a 
steadfast proponent of religious toier: 


a tion in a house hem on pci see u lion 
of Papists and nisseniers ", With all 
this .went an undeniable timidity, and 
perhaps (although Mr. ( heinaik does 
not quite say this) an nil heroic feel- 
ing that n quiet life ami the enjoy- 
ment of his estates were more import- 
ant than martyrdom. All iliK is 
reflected in his poetry, in which 
images of order, reconciliation, ami 
harmony constantly recur, and in 
which his ideals «f reason anil moder- 
ation “arc consistency reflected ill 
the smooth flow of balanced, con- 
broiled verse”. 

Mr. Chcrnuik is at Ins best in the 
section dealing with Waller’s lyric 
verse. Ho makes no extravagant 
claims for this, and willingly admits 
that Waller's love poems are highly 
conventional, written for a closed 
society, inxiifllcicnlly varied in tone, 
and above all lucking in energy. 
There was indeed a want of pressure 
behind Waller’s writing; the foun- 
tain of his muse -sprayed prettily, but 
(as Pope said of a different occasion) 
■t rose, and labour'd to a curve at 
most”. Mr. Chernaik puts the case 
against Waller in measured terms; 

An art of limitation, of exclusion, 
of control can only work when there 
is something to be controlled.” None 


the less he goes oil to finJ* 
lyric poems complex P 
imagery and subtle $ 
thought and expressim 
analysis of those pofimk 
illuminating, as when ht 
wilh Waller " Ihe concftt 
both surprising and ine'i^ 
author's ingenuity Is lit*™ 
requirements of the initid 
and by such iniponderabks 
Further sections follows 
panegyric poems, oa "i* 
Heroic Satire", and 1 
Waller's influence on 
poetry. The Ihng rort' 

“ A Panegyric tomyL D ™. , 
in which Waller" is re#.» 
on a tightrope" aw r 
cccil bv indirection 
example of Mr. C beng 
live criticism, 
poem from many dulf 
Wc close this book | 
pect for Waller. and wi»* 
awareness of bis suew 
ship. Mr. Chernaik ne^ 
the common modern^ 
ing us to enjoy imagg 
of his own devising. - J? 
ceils of Waller, ksgl 
excellent book is . 
and inevitable' ■ 
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i ugly begin hv .ickimwlcdging a debt 
uf gratitude to the editor and trans- 
lators fui having devoted xu much 
lime and careful labour to biinging 
about this long overdue publication. 

A discipline like social anthro- 
pology. where wholesome scientific 
humility so c;isil> shudes off into a 
sterile timidity in hypothesis, should 
be grateful, loo, to the groat theor- 
. izers like PioTcssor I evi -Strauss, 
whose very emus open up whole new 
provinces oi fiuillul speculation. -The 
arrogant title The Elementary Struc- 
tures of Kinship challenges compari- 
son wilh Diirkhcim — but a compari- 
son abundantly justified by the scale 
and scope of tile work, us well as by 
the influence it has exerted, h pre- 
sents. at one and the same lime, n 
hypothesis of culture, a contribution 
to incest theory, a study of reciprocity 
as manifested in different forms of 
marriage, an analy sis of the structural 
implications of different varieties of 
eross-cousin marriage, and a general 
theory of institutional evolution for 
Ihe traditional societies of al] Austra- 
lia and a large part of mainland Asia. 
It has been criticized as ovcr-ainbi- 
liuiis and stigmatized as a “splendid 
failure”; its present status is some- 
thing between that of a sacred text 
and a sacred monster. But social 
anthropology has never been quite 
the same since its publication. 

For ail its length and mass or de- 
tail, the book proceeds essentially by 
a series of dazzling simplifications 
and reductions. Ihe lirst. and per- 
haps Ihe most famous, is that which 
slates that the prohibition or incest 
is not merely the precondition of cul- 
ture, but is culture itself; or rather 
that it const it uies that transition be- 
tween nature and culture which had 
&o obsessed the Victorians and had 
become so unfashionable a problem 
in the heyday of functionalism. The 
incest prohibition partakes of nature 
in that it is univcrs.il (however vari- 
ously incest is defined in different 
societies), of culture in that it is 
a rule, and culture is defined as the 
Miiivcise of rules. A famous passage 
in Totem and luboo inevitably 
comes to mind ; and indeed Profes- 
.sor I if vi -Si muss is both generous and 
discriminating in his praise of the 
Insight unde i lying the apparent 
absurdity uf Fi cud's “ primal myth ” 

The negative rule against incest is 
then transformed into its converse, 
the positive recommendation to reci- 
procity and the exchange of women. 
Tile theme here is taken from Mauss, 


and the prohibition uf ince%l becomes 
" the supreme rule of the gift ", “ less 
a rule prohibiting maniuge with the 
mother. \Kiei m daughter than u ink- 
obliging i lie mother, sister or 
daughter to be given to others '* in 
the expectation of theii own women 
being given in return. Ihe positive 
aspect of incest is seen as exchange; 
which, for Profcssm Levi-Siums,, is 
“ in its general aspect as a pheno- 
menon of reciprocity . . . the unirtr- 
sal form of marriage And the 
privileged “ special ease ” of recipro- 
city and exchange, the e.\ per intent it m 
ermis of his theory, is marriage 
between cross-cousins. 

Having reached this point, the 
author proceeds to analyse eross- 
cousin marriage in the “classical" 
Australian systems, in all theii com- 
plicated wealth of four, eight and six- 
teen-section pallet os. I lie differentia- 
tion here is simply between cross and 
parallel cousins, Ihe latter being 
assimilated to siblings and the for- 
mer to potential spouses; the ex- 
change of brides is formalized, sym- 
metrical, restricted by marriage-class 
and section. But a consideration ol 
the so-called "aberrant" Australian 
systems in Ihe light of an analysis of 
the relationship between rules of de\- 


Lui-ly as some cii(k> li.ne made oui 
I me. Minch excellent ctimogi.iphy 
has been published since I'M 1 !; the 
Kuchin, for instance, have been ana- 
lysed in detail, and an inquest held 
on the Murnyin. In this edition, while 
announcing his inlemion of presenting 
" the book . . . brought suit in 1‘M‘t. 
not some other work", Piofe-.soi 
l.eyi' -Strauss Joes, in chuptci fifteen, 
defend his armchair anthropology of 
ihe Kacliin wilh some vigour as also, 
in liis new introduction, his use of the 
terms “ prescribed " a ml *’ prcleiied " 
which has caused so much scholarly 
ink to flow. 

It is the more surprising that he 
should, also in the ini luduc lion, go 
so fur towards retracting his onginut 
position on nature and culture. It is 
true enough that the frontier between 
the two. as proposed by present -day 
philosophies of science, is consider- 
ably more fluid than it seemed a quar- 
ter of a century ago; but ih import- 
ance For Professor I .dvi-St muss's 
purposes has surely always been lhai 
it is set by society, which needs to 
determine its own identity hy differ- 
entiating itself from nature. The sym- 
bols used to mark that boundary have 
differed between one society and 


cent and of residence leads him lo « another as much ns the definition of 


consider the possibility of another 
kind of exchange of women, charac- 
terized this time by the differentia- 
tion between mul rilalcral and pluri- 
lateral cross-eousins. which enables 
reciprocity lo operate over a much 
wider social field. To this he gives 
ihe name of " generalized exchange ". 

This notion of generalized 
exchange is the key simplification of 
The Elementary Structures of Kin- 
ship-. together with his analysis of 
the very different structural implica- 
tions of palrilalcrul and nulrilaler.il 
cross-eousin marriage, it enables Pro- 
fessor I .dvi -Strauss la reduce a mass 
of complex material, covering half 
the societies of Asia, to a few simple 
models. He traces the pattern c»r gene- 
ralized exchange from the Kuchin 
of Burma lo the Liilyak of 
Siberia (both in his scheme types of 
simple generalized exchange through 
mairiagc wilh the malril:ilcr:il cruss- 
cousin) through the varieties of 
Chinese and Indian marriage, ending 


C hmese and Indian marriage, enump grateful lo Ihc editor uml translators 
with Ihc "complex generalized f lir having altnckcd so monLimeiiluha 
exchange "of Oceania, the Americas, (ask, and given us an English version 
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Jean-Lquis Barrault: Rabelais; 

; ^ 

No homage to a great writer can be 
wholly impertinent, nor when it 
comes from a leading exponent of 
another art can it be wholly un- 
worthy. M. Bar unit has fried to 
convey his admiration for Rabelais 
in a - theatrical spectacle, embodying 
as much as possible of rhe five books 
and in this fie has undoubtedly sue-; 


■ Sl'i ,s f f {he M the 

Elystfe-Montnmttre theatre ■: rather 
than readers to judge ■ whether tS 
r& S rea,ly worthwhile, tor 

e Th? \ C T lbl|!lort to htera- 
”i re ; . Th ° Se who have never known 
or who have forgotten Rabelais's 
• book will surely not remain satisfied 

of r R«te C - ,an m ,izin8 cxtracls . lovenf 

h, tar a w, W, i'T 1 ,ur " with 
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AJ-Ja bleu comprts <jue. . .7 am I to 
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Claire Rt'SSEi.i. and W. M. S. 
Russell : Violence, Monkeys and 
Man. 339pp. Macmillan. £3 3s. 

That crowding mukes pacific crea- 
tures aggressive is frequently pointed 
oul by students of animal behaviour. 
Few have regal ded this relationship 
as accounting for important features 
of human history: Mr. and Mrs. 
Russell do so boldly in Violence, 
Monkeys and Man. They infer from 
what has been observed in monkey 
and other mammalian societies that 
there is no innate propensity to 


guiding him us un exact analogue 'drugs: “ Che personnel of the move- 
of the king; we arc further assured men) were divided into witches and 
(hat devils— or, as one might today call 

, ■ , them, junkies and pushers *'. From 

in less drastic terms Hie WnipMiaue |^is in a series of leaps it comes to 
story could easily be -re-sen pled for an that 

office selling, with Anne as the boss s PP 

secretary, Malvolia (another monkey I us j ncraiSCl j drug add icti nil, and organized 
her pcrsunul typist and Blondie as the er j mc arc regular symptoms of pupulu- 
Ciudcrcl|;i of the typing pool. tion crises, and that both the witches 

...... i and the witch-hunts were reactions lo 

The similarities between the sicial |he Mmc [ un damenUil slrewes In 
behaviour ol human beings nno 1 1 E Ur0 pean societies of the fourteenth 
apes and monkeys are striking anti um | seventeenth ceniurios. 
illuminating, but so are the differ- . . . ... 

dices ignored by the authors: human "There is much truth and a little 
beings reject incest they kill their understatement in Ihe declaration on 
own specie*, they have itilelligcnee Lhe jacket of Violence. Monkeys t)n,i 

. _ * . .i • tknh 41 iko knnl" Intli'llPL /irk -I 


LIONEL MISKIN 

^24(10 255(29? 1770B41 


incest itself: the point is that the 
boundary is drawn. So much fruit- 
ful recent investigation- of symbolic 
classifications has used the nature/ 
culture dichotomy that it seems odd 
lo find il disavowed, so lute in the day. 
by Ihc man who first gave il a modem 
formulation. 

The method used in preparing the 
English translation fur this edjlion is. 
as Dr. Needham himself says, some- 
thing of an innovation. The result, 
while not grossly inaccurate, is suffi- 
ciently ugly to provide frequent and 
unwelcome distractions from the 
subtleties of the argument. As Mr. 
Asger Jorn and M. Noe! Arnaud 
have recently demonstrated. Profes- 
sor Liivi-Slrauss's characteristic 
style, even in French, lends itself 
readily to parody : bul in French its 
anfracluusiiics seem to espouse those 
uf his thought, and can give a 
pleasure not unlike that of reading 
Proust. Nonetheless we must be 
grateful lo Ihe editor and Iranslnlois 
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suh-Snliiinin Africa and modem u |- w Ii:il must- warts and all -he re- 
Western society. garded as one of the most seminal 

Ullinogrnphic dyluii occasionally works in anthropology since the 
suffers: though not perhaps as seri-. Second World War. 


merit were divided into witches and 
devils— or. as one might today call 
them, junkies and pushers *'. From 
this in a series of leaps it comes to 
appear that 

incrciiscd drug add icti nil, and organized 
crime arc regular symptoms of popula- 
tion crises, and (hut both the witches 
and the witch-hunts were reactions to 
the some fundamental stresses in 
European societies of the fourteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. 

"There is much truth and a liulc. 
understatement in Ihe declaration on 
Lhe jacket of Violence. Monkeys t)nd 
Man that "the book touches on u 


aggression but that il is evoked as n . j c u lesscns u, c i r ntfC( | m depend Man that "the book touches on a 
response lo stress of many sorts; its jn the soc j ;i | hierarchy, wide range of topics and statistical 

purpose is to help reduce the size of i . . enormous diver- evidence is constantly enlivened by 


purpose is to help reduce the size of i gn enormous diver- evidence is constantly enlivened by 

a population which is about to ex- Lultures an., tommunicaijon particular Illustrations of both 

baust its resources. Their scrutiny a human and monkey behaviour Too 


f. . a L* can ^ oI i Imagljie ill J* » «”****?' j| 
1 ilgfrbre, I don’t know ■ thing about ej 

■ 7 canamafa Hen, ] can't make it ouli j .j e td 
".e? I can't understand it, It is beyond 
ai fait c. que+ tnd., I gave him fo undsrsW^ 1 ^. 
... I made 11 clear io him that. . * 0 f 

*o make oneself understood. Cela « compro 10 ! 
course; nalurally. 
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of human societies seems to them lo 
justify extending the genera iiza lion to 
man. engaged as he so often has been, 
and is. in war. violent crime and 
civil disturbance, in their sweeping 
adduction of selected instances from 
Tudor England, the Thirty Years 
War. the Greek and Roman civiliza- 
tions. the Mafia, and other breath- 
lessly mentioned people and events, 
they admit to oversimplification, but 
promise lo make up tor it in a later 
book, il is doubtful if they can. 

They provide a rctlm do ad ahsttr- 
thtm of their method by their elabo- 
rate comparison of n dominating 
monkey at Whipsnade with Henry 
VIII ; the monkey is called Henry of 
Whipsnade. hix entourage is seen as 
a court, wilh ladies in waiting and 
supplanted consorts; one of whom 
named Anne “.paid the final pen- 
ally". . His autocratic, aggressive 
ways, as described bji Vei non Rc> - 


systems. .... 

(lean be accepted tluu all monkeys 
ate peaceful in some cireu instances 
and aggressive in others. That vio- 
lence is, as Mr. and Mrs. Russel! 
maintain, a properly of mammalian 
societies exposed to stress is !ess sure. 
Much depends on Ihe kind of stress, 
its duration and range of impact. As 
psychiatrists have found lo their dis- 
comfiture, stress is an ambiguous 
concept, apt to be defined in terms of 
its effect— a circular process. It is 
safer at this stage to restrici it to 
the stress which is constituted by a 


particular illustrations of both 
human and monkey behaviour Too 
much sp. The theme requires .somc- 
thing narrower and deeper. Icu “ en- 
livened " and more critical. 


Quest-ce que le stnictnralisnie ? 
(Paris: Lc Seuil. 446pp. 29fr.) con- 
tains five essays on Ihc practice of 
structuralism in different disci p lines. 
Oswald Ducrot on Linguistics, 
TzvelanTodorpv on Poetics and Dan 
Sperber on Anlhropoiugy provide ad- 
mirably dear and useful summaries 
of current ideas. Bul things stun lo 
cloud over with Mou.siafa Salouan 


rapid increase in the density of popu- on Psychoanalysis; M. Safogan is a 

lation in a given society, with const- follower of Dr. L3Cun with too many 
quent reduction in available food of the mannerisms of his master’s 
supply and “ social space ". , voice. The final essay, the longest. 

The terrain over which the authors i s by Francois Wahl, the editor of 
roam is startlingly lush and varied, the book as. a whole, on Structuralism 
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Troubled resistance 


Cinus'ioi'iiER Sykes: Tumble, I 

Loyalty. 477pp. Cull ins. C2 5s. 


The lilcrulurv «f i)i c resistance to 
JliiJcr grows ip;u\\ but it j> still dilli- 
t ill! lo form .1 fair pic l lire of what 
il was .inj of the icasons for the 
course it took. The English ivadcr 
may perhaps he forghen. in dcfjuft 
of a definitive study, for writing otr 
German resistiiiico as one of t he non- 
dents of the twentieth century, and 
for a healthy suspicion lhal the sur- 
vivors of the f h on sand- Year Reich 
h.i\e. if not invented, at any rale .set 
rolling a bandwagon that nobody 
heard of during the twelve years of 
the Reich's actual/ existence. Even 
short of this extreme, he will 
approach Mr. Sykes’s study of Adam 
von Trotl 7.11 Sol/. Troubled Loyally. 
with considerable caution. Mere was 
a man who undoubted l> opposed 
Hitler; and his life, with its tragic 
end, Is worth the telling. Hut can 
il renlly be true, as the blurb would 
have us believe, that *' the triumph 
through sacrifice of a handful of 
brave men over the vast, murderous 
forces of evil is more moving, more 
magnificent, in the end more decisive, 
than any military victory ” ? Thai 
von T roll. .Stunt fen berg, Hon hoc f- 
fer, Hdmulh von Mollke , . . arc 
great and glorious names in the his- 
tory of Germany and Europe, shin- 
ing more brilliantly as the years 
pass " ? There lurks a nasty suspicion 
that, even if the scattered, ill-coordi- 
nated and incompetent conspiracies 
against the Nazi regime had bv some 
miracle succeeded, the furor Ten torn’- 
rirs would by no means have thereby 
been exorcizes!. 

For air his sensitive appreciation of 
Adam von TrolL's complex character. 
Mr. Sykes, It must be confessed, does 
not succeed in dispelling this suspi- 
cion. Von Troll, as he says, was a 
patriot and a nationalist. It is all 
very well to define his nationalism as 
“ of a prc-Bismarekian kind 
which, under Prussian leadership, had 
made German language, literature 


■md mimic gre.it and often bene- 
liciciit |.ic | inline nee in all Fasteni 
I* ii rope, the Baltic lands, and the 
Russian Empire 11 and in plead that 
‘‘if ii was assertive, this does no! 
mean that ihe warlike traditions of 
P'ii%si.i . . . had made il aggressive or 
bellicose nr essence, or inimical In 
inici national concord*'. We never- 
theless lind him. after the rape of 
( /echuslnvakia in 1939. talking at 
t livcdcn of ihe "rcfclricliun of tier- 
main's natural development" by 
"the whole postwar puliey of the 
Powers and by the recent attempts 
of British diplomacy "-that natural 
development "for which every (ad- 
man has within himself an elemental 
feeling derived from historical experi- 
ence "—and saying do Halifax and 
Asioi) that " in (he end the only wav 
left to us is the use of force ". He 
seemed, said William Douglas -Hi ink- 
who was present, 


would have h.itl to face had they 
taken met ftoni the Nazis: with 
incninnes of the DaleliMow of |t|X; 

wh.ll hope had anti-Nazis of being able 
to lorn) a Merman Government enjoy- 
ing massive popular support, if they 
appeared heiore the people as men who 
really had slabbed the truly victorious 
Ftihrer in ilie back '? . ... But if they 
could eouw with gains in their hands, 
above all with the gain of a rectified 
I’olisli frontier . . . then surely the leaders 
of 1 lie counter- Revolution had some 
chance of democratic acclaim. 


re.ilih about Troubled / oyaltv stems 
liisi from the biographer's failure to 
place von Iron and the opposition, 
generally in the true perspective of 
that unique phenomenon which was 
ihe German resistance, the second 
from what mn.si he admitted to he his 
inadequate knowledge of both 
the Iniluunee unci lh,> ,,r 


on| y ln 'nuking the ^ 
S K U ™' n l ? ** nothing d|v 

K "** lh ' s appearaiK?^ 1 


01 .German resistance a-. - 

written, wc must hunt ft,.' ' n md 
mg on the vinewillK I^. “ 



to he trying Eo impress upon the Minis- 
lei the ucecssily for ail imniedialc ,ni- 


ill si 1 iu> lit lo the status etna. . . . I.islciiing 
to him. I understood how it was dial 
so many Germans, loathing and despis- 
ing Hitler as (hoy did, yet Tclt that in 
Jus insistence on the rights «M Germany, 
he was voicing the wishes of his pen pie. 

Vmi ['roll, Mr. Sykes assures us.- 
had set himself in 1939 no less a task 
than to prevent the outbreak of uar 
in Europe (with what Sir John 
Wheeler- Ben net l has so aptly de- 
scribed as a " false sense of realism 
and .1 belief in power politics and 
his own part in them one cannot 
escape the feeling, however, that what 
horrified him was not so much a wai 
as a war that Germany could not 
win. Certainly no casuistry can avert 
the conclusion that his revulsion at 
Nazi methods was not at all incom- 
patible with a desire lo see a new 
Germany retain what they had so 
far gained: Austria, “.the greatest 
success so far of our new policy ", 
as he wrote lo his parents, and 
Prague, "a German city", Mr. 
Sykes, admin ing the force of this, 
nevertheless asks us not to overlook 
the realities which the opposition 


Me is right to say this is no trivial 
argument. Hut it is dilliculi for us 
not 10 share Hubert Kipku\ passionate 
indignation when he finds von Troll's 
anti-Nazi plan for peace in (he sum- 
mer ol 1939 consists of restoring the 
independence of Czechoslovakia, ev- 
cliisise of the Siidelenland, at the ex- 
pense of Poland, “presumably by a 
readjustment of the Corridor fron- 
tier ", When we reflect that this 
plan in fact originated in the crafty 
brain of Wei/sdckcr t whose opposi- 
tion in Hitler's policy of aggression 
has been shown to have been solely 
because lie thought the risks were too 
great, and whose " resistance " existed 
only in retro-. pee l at Nuremberg) then 
wc must lake leave 10 doubt whether 
urn Troll, his colleagues in the 
Kreisau Circle, Beck, von Sell lab ren- 
durfi'. von Hassell and the rest, .still 
less [he lnhnny-comc-lutelys like 
Rommel and von Kluge, would really, 
once in power, have led a Germany 
essentially dilfereni from that of the 
Nazis. 

To say this is no disparagement of 
verj brave men. Von Trott himself, 
though taking no prominent part in 
Ihe higher councils of the opposition, 
showed great, at times almost reckless, 
courage during ihe war years, both on 
his visits abroad and in helping vic- 
tims of Nazi persecution ; ami al- 
though lie was not directly involved 
in the plot of July 20, 1944, he paid 
with his file for his connexion with 
t he eonspira tors. M r. Sykes li a s 1 o Id 
his story well. That there remains, for 
one reader at least, a sense of un- 


fur l he re ; 1 re regre 1 1 a lily a 11 uni ber o f 
mistranslations, sometimes with ex- 
planatory fnot in lies which succeed 


end potentially uf more on XLf of the 
bea nee than that of 19||. fv* Ei sensle, 


Setting sun 

Historical Memoirs of the Due tie 
Saint-Simon. Vol. II : 1 7 1 0- 1 7 15. 
Edited uud Translated by Lucy 
Norton. 524pp. Humisli Hamil- 
ton. £3 IO.s. 



Frankfurter 
Buchmesse 
8. bis 13. 
Oktober 


The second volume of Miss Norton’s 
admirable translation of the pick 
of .Saint-Simon is even belter read- 
ing than the tii si, which appeared in 
l%7. The period from 1710-1715. 
which ii covers, allowed Saint-Simon 
the fullest scope for that combina- 
tion of insight j,nd malice which gives 
his memoirs their unique tang. Ihe 
self-important, squeak \ -voiced liltle 
Duke vvas fully alive lo all the drama 
ol a situation in which he played mi 
important, if secondary, role. As the 
reign iif I oui.s XIV. which had al- 
ready lasted almost seventy- years, 
drew to its close, the prospect of a 
new king and a new era came to 
dominate the minds of hi.s com tiers. 
F 10111 Ihe historian's point of view 
Saint-Simon's account of these years 
is perhaps his mosi valuable ccmhi- 
hunon: despite his prejudices. Iiecon- 
veys the extraordinary atmosphere ol 
Versailles at this lime with enormous 
conviction. No oflicial documents 
could compete with the Memoirs in 
this evocation of altitudes and reel- 
ings. Miss Norton has made a verv 
judicious selection from Ihe sc] f-in- 
clulgeni original, and her transit) lion 
continues to catch it- essential spirit. 

Now that military and diplomatic 
■uecess had deserted the Sun King, 
the members or hi. s entourage were 
busy discussing the faults of his iuIc. 
Louis himself had never losi 
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of the silver screen 


Milt fjseustein 
356pp. Berlin : 
DistrJ- 


udnii ruble hook 
the otherwise 


toller ----- • , 

t tirea tens to grow a fVjK have leiidciJ to obscure the 
:M - ' ~ iKe 0 ( the previous year 
Hihich Ehensleiii and his col- 
fc-wbo included Montagu and 
Ere-spent in the United States, 
fc, ihfi bare facts - political and 

Cj|--arcduly set furth in Marie 
li biography; but Ivor Mon- 

! b) choosing m write autobio- 
dlv himself, has succeeded in 
a the Situation which cpn- 
J him and ihe Soviet lllm- 
1 on this exit aordi nary axsign- 

-KH-n.inx.Cv, _ . . 

which carried olT The pi Eiseitstein. Grigory Alexan- 
grandson, and great-grand;: Eduard Tissd-lhc wurld- 
Simon's dream of a j i r jo of Ha airship Potemkin 
seemed about to becom: 1 dud into the strange societies 
when the Due Je Bour^i ^ York, Chicago and Los 
ihe Dauphin, and in one ofi jg; jjj they feel, how did 
cst set- pieces nf the bool, it Mpq ? There does not seem to 
ol ihe crowd waiting for hi 14 in Eisensicin's own writings 
Muiiseigneui le Cirand u jig direct reactions, except 
death the diarist revejkfc ^ bis striking remarks about 
a Midden moment of iniih: j n j|is essay “ Dickens, 

My joy kepi hri-jkinj ih-.j ^ 'l lc Film Today in 
Among Midi reflectia*, h ^ inking other things, he says 
could mu help bin feartlurf. |«pcrapcrs: “ Why don't they 
1 nielli still recover, jnd iha l ihijh 7 ” Bui Montagu, largely 
mortally ashamed rt f 'M' k he was in the same predicn- 

korovvrv n, nrt fr,cnd .'- a 1 nd 

,%< 1 Ik* rvival dodar, ki ^ 1 ^ l > h lnmn,ll, « l 1 , “ ^ 
in: 1 he dcvuslHlin, h;|li in 

hilling .mil purges <Ui ‘ » lm0 “ 

plvivcd mi every cillKcintti =■ 11 " ,LI ucnl 

iiuist bea i the chief pespun^ ' 

the diMislers. Like so mat; « of course in many senses ;t 
Saint-Simon was observed ^ i piece. The Hollywood or the 
idea of poison, but hi* i»ii ) urf Sclznicks and Sclml- 
reveals very plainly the i« of the fubulous stars Douglas 
all air.s : contempofar) i ami Mary Pick fold, C'hup- 

tlieorv. ;o>idiioasly appliti WOwbo -no lunger exists, save 
monly proved fatal. ' W notis/res wires sel"f-em- 
A Her the dashing of d* J 'n their Beverly Mills man- 
buih on the Dite (Is ItoMWj , Tte luxury and romance, 
whom lie had been holdinj» " ,| lh velvet the hard -core 
lical discussion'. Sainl-S^ and ihe treachery, have 
lo intriguing with 4H» J^ bargnining and the trea- 
Kcgeni, his old fneod but in the harsh glare 

. As the old Kifll 11 


d'Orlifans. A* the old Kill 
looked forward le a 


lh Vd : wpnm. ; ih, ™in * “tt 
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trust of the nobles \e ddn,' .■ i royal bastards, Ihe ^f^d'iDndcenVr" L 1 - 1 

& K ,3 n t S £“?■ 

P 'tensions to both local autonomy j3 jd c but he had hirf . MJn ‘ c extremely 

and a share in government. Hut he great nobililv so lowItfS peitenfi!? tb > L ‘ re : - irc :i num- 
ett ,r 0 V,- lh0l ^ h u. IO isoli,le his *»■ incapable ol' using ' o{ 

SSSSJ [°Z ilv le cw ?P >n y- ^ Saint-Simon himself w* nfichkd^ ^t 0 2? 'l, I™, 

tmvarted .imhiijons of decades past in the atmosphere of Vt^ iproi«u nn »l- L i r . a,lon 

Wel^/; i r nd lhem Saint-Simon he could only see Ihe " 

jiiniself tindcrsiiiud very well wh-ii ihnsnoli the wroiw**d*f** ub mih,* ■ en, hnrkcd. Mr. 

“ n; . he «» '^1 Ihe King raiueinu il lo a ^S"Su 0 .v 1 ' * cncralil l' 

? " li lh “ ‘.ilTorail s«i»l ami pew-nnliliev. Hhiaj 

°«e another. As he of soldier, and £S n . gthat » certain is that all 

evidence, as in hrt SFftpFt mU J nKt of “ *n- 

ncss to Marshal V*K-J feltyfe' j' “ Wmw-fc 
r,.mt. created by tlie W J* wmjpmy, our 

«,theis busy while he n*« ■ and pohuol 

Mo keener observer- « • ^ j 

inwardly over the death completed scenarios 
Dauphin, his eyes were 


line anomer. As he 
says in his account of ihe uuurrcl be- 

oFPari^ ^ 
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*"■! '"»»r Ihe 
aue.ii authority by everv means in his 

pE'hlm u Ch q ¥ arre ’ 1 * Ji *< "nt die- 
vine hm ; f ^ts - rred nm to im C r- 
vene. nut mther lo let rliem coRiimie 

^rm" aim ‘ u* more 

' ,d " lht ,n ‘ >ru 

But Saint-Simon was to prove a poor 
tori^i'^T" 1 for fhc . llli| iiy <>f his- 
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thus I indulged 

tinned m> lirsi 
never been proved 
worth) person P«*"* 
proper conclusions 6° 


aaven i semen t for the iililiiy of his- puK,vc 

torical analysis as a guide o praeli^l ^lS15cS« 
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the lack of ab.hty and experience in E are Invisible >t ajfB 
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part 


MiciiaI'.i Bai.con: 
Films. 239pp. 
£2 I Os. 


/t Lifetime of 
Hutchinson, 


The ctuifeieiice of cincastes at La Sarruz. Switzerland, in 1929. Seated, left to right : Riiliitumn, Robert 
A, on. Mnu.wiitac. 77s« ! . ISvnstvhi. Junior Honi\.\unnnii\se, Richter, Btddsz . Standing behind Lhenstcin l 

Alexandrov, Ivor Montagu, Jack Isaacs. 


prepared by the Fisenslein group— 
both for the first lime printed in full 
and well worth careful study -il is 
clear that Suiter's Cold was destroyed 
by tribal rivaliv and An American 
Tragedy by political fcuf.s— namely, 
those aroused by the activities of 
Hamilton Fish, a precursor of Sena- 
tors MacC'arraii. McCarthy uud 
others of the L>n -American Activities 
Committee. 

Both scenarios make fascinating 
reading. Sutler's Cold is poetic, com- 
pulsive. essentially cinematic. Eisen- 
stcin, as Mr. Montagu points out, 

devised his sccnaiios as. ill a nitfasmc, 
prose poems . . , e.ireiuUy laid nut amt 
timed to enable the reader to visualise 
the succession ol images lluii the film 
was to comprise. 

The scenario of An Amnicnn 
Tragedy, on the other hand, is alto- 
gether more staid. Apart from a few 
special touches it reads more like a 
successful studio adaptation than 
Eisenstein. This docs not prevent it 
being r compelling distillation uf the 
original novel ; and indeed one may 
guess that il would have been much 
more likely in succeed with Lasky. 
who might have gone ahead had he 
not been scared off by the red-baiters. 
Indeed, a year Inter the book was 
filmed by von Sternberg, and in 1951 
it was made again by George Stevens 
under the title of A Place in the Sun. 
Tlie fact that Eisenslein's treatment 
reads less excitingly than Sutter's 
Gold may be due partly lo the great 
pressure under which he and his team 
were working and partly, too. to 


Dreiser's novel being in Muniagu's 
words “ one of the stodgiest great 
books of literature 

One of the most attractive things 
about With Lisenstein in Hollywood 
is that a serious altitude to the import- 
ance of the work in hand is bal- 
anced against a humorous apprecia- 
tion of the local scene (" Douglas 
Fairbanks received me immediately 
ami within a few minutes 1 was in 
his Turkish hath"). There is also a 
very perceptive study qf Chaplin, who 
was always a generous host lo Eiscn- 
stein. Alexandrov and TivnJ. For 
Ivor Montagu Charlie can do no 
wiong and his pi also can of culum: be 
matched in many essays Eisenstein 
himself wrote in later days. 

Chaplin, of course, was already u 
law unto himself; but anyone else 
who has conic up against the unyield- 
ing conservatism of the front o likes 
of the entertainment world will appre- 
ciate Mr. Montagu's description of 
his Hollywood negotiations. Looking 
back on them over the years he may 
perhaps sec in them an element of 
comedy which must have eluded him 
ul the lime: 

When I got hack from Hollywood 
immediately alter the sacking 1 went to 
the studio and saw Sclznick. The young 
man hud only heard ihe bare facts by 
telephone and wanted to hear the details. 
When I h.ul finished he said, his eyes 
glistening. “Isn't Mr. Schuiberg won- 
derful ? He w»iis and wails and 
chooses Ihe right moment to strike, and 
always gets Ilfs' own way." 

So much fur the maker of Strike, 
llanlexhlp Potemkin, October and 
7 he General Line. 


This and Samuel Ooldwvn’s 
request, after viewing Battleship 
Potemkin, fur Eisenstein to do 
“something of the same kind, but 
rather cheaper fur Ronald Col man " 
may explain- -together with various 
Stalin-like whims -why his reputa- 
tion rests upon “ a smaller completed 
ocuvie than that of any other ninjor 
film maker, ex cent perhaps Duv- 
jenko and. certainly. Vigo”. 

Thus the author does not foiget to 
stress the role of Eisenstein as a Leo- 
nardo or Renaissance man: and in- 
deed it is true that he. with his in- 
satiable interest in everything, 
suffered like Leonardo at Ihe hands 
of patrons and politicians. F.iscn- 
stcin's passionate attempts lo create 
a universal theory of montnge was 
perhaps ;t preoccupation as absorb- 
ing as Leonardo's uhoui water and 
its movement; and it is Mr. Mon- 
tagu's placing of this against the prob- 
lems of negotiation with Hollywood 
which gives With Eisenstein in 
Hollywood a certain poignancy. 

It must be added that one is 
given a fair- -indeed a compas- 
sionate-summary of all the causes 
of the Mexican tragedy (for tragedy 
it tiuly was to Eisenstein). For_ the 
first time someone has explained 
sympathetically the impossible posi- 
tion into which Upton Sinclair got 
himself entirely through hi? ignor- 
ance of film. I Incidentally, the cover 
photograph reproduced t above— 
a group taken al the famous 
avant-garde meeting at La Surra* 
in 1929 -tan talizingly identifies 
only a handful of those . presen t-j 


"What can be done V ” asks Sir 
Michael in the final and most piov->. 
calive chapter of an uninspiri'n 
memoir. He is talking about tha 
growing American influence on 
British film production (usually dis- 
guised under the sobriquet " Anglo- 
American "). 

Sir Michael's remedies — tougher 
governmental policy towards the \ir- 
tiial oligopoly in the two major 
cinema circuits and a stale-spon- 
sored film corporation which would 
back independent, home-grown pro- 
ductions— have been mooted before: 
at greater length and with mens 
cogency. Bui the author hits his tar- 
gets with uncharacteristic passion 
and here, at least, there is a venom 
and vitality which is lamentably lack- 
ing in the rest of .4 Lifetime of TUnis. 

Sir Michael was the most 
thoroughly " British " of British pro- 
ducers. ihe prewar Grade Fields 
and George Formhy features: the 
famous Ealing comedies ■ ihe first of 
the "old new wave ’*■ -Richardson, 
Sell losi tiger- Sir Michael was financi- 
ally and. one gathers, to n lessor 
degree artistically involved with them 
all. Aftei the dark, in national v days 
til the 195m and early IMfltls. and the 
demise of Ealing, Sir Michael was 
manipulated upstairs at the formation 
of a supposedly revamped and “ inde- 
pendent " British Lion. He surely tells 
much less than he knows of tile finan- 
cial qnd personal feuds that bedevil- 
led the period. If he could have 
allowed himself just a little more 
pique, he would have told a more 
rewarding story, for he defiandy sup- 
ported the native industry when many 
others went for the quick dollui. 

The earlier days arc related with an 
infuriating impersonality. Sir Michael 
confesses to an inability to talk about 
hintself ; and says that actors have 
told him that lie does not understand 
acting. Yet. among actors and direc- 
tors. he worked with Alec Guinness! 
Hitchcock, Flaherty. Vivien Leigh. 
Ruben Tayloi, Robert Hamer and 
Alexander Muck end rick — mosi of the 
major British and some of (he Ameri- 
can talents of the inter war and caily 
postwar eras. He has very little that is 
new to .say about any of them, al- 
though he is honest and affectionate 
about his relationships with a Tew. 
The anecdotes are mostly laboured 
and unfunny. 

A thorough biography of Bulcon 
might serve a*, a companion to one of 
the standard histories or the origins 
and growth of British cinema. This 
autobiography comprises disjointed 
jottings. Except for the last chapter 
and some really fine photographs, the 
book is turgid. Film producers, like 
knighted diplomats, should vviitc 
autobiographies only if they arc going 
to give away a few secret*.. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Univertity of Illinois Press 
Indiana University Press 
University Pr«l of Kansas 
University of Notre Dame Press 
Pennsylvania State University Press 
University of fexas Press 
University of Wellington Pres* 
University of Wisconsin Prew ' . 


Tlvse books may be obtained front the bookshops sbown on page 295 of Ihe 20 March Issue ond other booksellers 


THE MUSIC OF SURVIVAL 

A Biography of a Poem by 
William Carlos Williams 
Sherman Paul 

This perceptive Interpretation of Williams' "The 
Desert Musfc " shows how events In the poet's file 
affected and controlled the theme of. the poem. 
(Illinois) 29 April 56s. 6d. 


SELECTED DRAWI NGS 
OF CLAUDE LORRAIN 

Introduced and annotated by Marco Chlarlnl 

This impressive volume of text and unusually faith- 
ful colour reproductions represents a valuable 
addition to the an historian’s library and also enhances 
the connoisseur's pleasure In the superb quality of 
Claude's drawings.. 

.I3i pages. I2J .' 17} 74 facsimile plates 
i Pennsylvania State/ 29 April . £15 


FIFTY YEARS OF ★ 
COMMUNISM IN RUSSIA 

Edited by Mllorad M. DrachkoVltch 

Papers presented at the Hoover Institution in October 
1967 by Bertram O. Wolfe, Leonard Schaplro, 
G. Warren Nutter. Lewis $• Feuer, John N. Hazard, . 
IvO i. Lederer, Jean Laloy r Raymond L Garth off, John 
Tiirkevlch, Max Hayward, and Sidney Hook. 
(Pennsylvania State) • 71*. 6d. 


COUNTRY MUSIC, U.S.A. 

A FlftyrYear History 

Traces country music from Its rural lolk beginnings 
to its first commercial development in the 1720’sand 
its grbwth Into a commercial entertainment form 
, known throughout the world. 

(Texas) 29 April illus, 71c. 6d, 
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JOHN KIIATS 

The New Romans 

Oik half of i I k* USA. hilmil'-. 

A IU L i ll i I II j.ilui Kf.llS |s~ , 1 1| vj.ilk.-lKC 
will ! i ash. the other i-i pregnant 
Hilli :i pi ilcn lull iiinr.il rciuii-.s.iiicc. 
In thccwnl, Kill l lie Amcf leans, 
llic ' New Homans *, dc-.tr> ■> nr 
treme siriii{;-.']ii vniici-.ii] of 
American culture' iCImrti //««■%). 
a 5 s 

PETER GEL LINQ and 
HILDA ELLIS DAVIDSON 

The Chariot of the Sun 
and other Rites and Symbols 
of the Northern Bronze Age 

Introduced by 
UIRLsrOFIIER HAWKJ-S 

A win illy new approach lo ihe 
beliefs ami practice* of payuu 



Scandinavia froni 1200 n.r. in 
a ii. KKJO. The mil hors contend 
that in Scandinavian epic the ymls 
of AmjiiixI live ihc|lifc of mi 
agiiciiliuml and pnsiontl 
umtnciacy. Lully illusirau-vl. 

10m 55 s 
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FICTION 


Just Published 

CICELY LOUISE EVANS 

The Newel Post 

All iniimaic pm trait of a woman 
struggling through a crisis. 

Descried hy her alcoholic husbnnd 
nn;l elder adult dnugliicr, Charlotte 
is left wi ill the younger, u nicnlully 
retarded teenuger, hut is 
unexpectedly succoured by the 
widower next door.- 30r 

Recently Published 

WARREN TUTE 

A Matter of Diplomacy 

A novel of post-Philby defection rn 
hi^h place*. \ , . the right mixiurc 
ol suspense and intrigue 1 \ Daily 
Telegraph). \ . . admirable invasion 
into LeCarrd territory ' [Unit Snow). 

■ . . among the 

" un-put-downnbles ”... swift 
sparkling ’ {Beverley Nidioh) 2$\ 

SIGMUND 

VON HER BERSTEIN 

Description of Moscow 
and Muscovy 

SAVed by Bertold Picard 
Translated by J. B. C. Grundy 
This, the lirst substantial account 
of Russia, ftrsi published in 1 549, 
was reprinted seventeen limes 
before 1589. Von Hurbcrsicin went 
(here twice— in 1517 and again 
!'! I527 -. Unique sixtccnih-ccntuiy 
illusiiHUons. 2Rv 


Under Ihe tide of The Visible Word 
Herbert Spencer’s report on his re- 
searches into the readability of print 
has now been made public. Mr. 
Spencer was appointed a senior 
1-ellow at the Royal College of Art to 
carry out litis task under the sponsor- 
ship of the International Publishing 
Corporation, and fast summer a pre- 
liminary version of his findings was 
circulated, which he has now revised. 
Essentially what he hus done is lo sift 
*i it* I resume a vast mass of previous 
research in [his field, by printers, 
designers, psychologists, optometrists 
and a horde of practitioners of other 
disciplines (or indisciplines)— nearly 
500 papers in all, according to the 
bibliography at the end. Being him- 
self one of our most forward-looking 
typographers, he has set his summary 
in a framework of mare or less cur- 
rent preoccupations, providing sec- 
tions, for instance, on unjust hied set- 
ting and on "paragraphs and inden- 
tion ”, and finishing with one emitted 
"towards a new alphabet". The 


illustrations, as might be expected of 
the former editor of '/y/Mipw/iA/iif, 
are an outstandingly interesting 
feature of the book, which is pub- 
, fished at 50s. by Lund Humphries in 
! association with the Royal College of 
Art. 

At one end they reproduce a 
| number of unfamiliar nineteenth- 
' century experiments, such as J. 
Millington's idea of running alternate 
lines mirrorwise, so that the eye 
moves evenly to and fro like the 
1 shuttle In n loom, or reading the 
words off In vertical columns, start- 
ing from the right. At the other they 
.show various new alphabets designed 
for the cathode-ray tube or other 
electronic reading apparatus, on the 
' principle that the norm in lettering, 
originally derived from carving and 
then from penmanship, will soon be 
the photo-electronic letter. The In- 
troduction points out. very rightly, 
that questions of spacing and layout 
foo can no longer be considered only 
in the light of the printed page but 
need to take account of Ihe television 
screen and the microfilm viewer. In 
short Mr. Spencer raises a number of 
basic questions, which anybody con- 
cerned with written communications 
would do well lo take note of. Two 
in particular are worth stressing: the 
disproportion between the amount 
of material conveyed in this form 
and that portion of it which is actu- 
ally needed by the reader: and the 
new opportunities for “ the arrange- 
ment of words with visual logic rather 
than as continuous prose 
It is difficult however lo overlook ' 
the fact Ihut it is the job of research < 
not just to ask intelligent questions s 
but lo investigate possible answers. | 
This is where The Visible Word, alns, i 


f falls down. To begin with, the exist- 
, ing research results which it suin- 
l murizes arc not always considered 
very critically - -thus the unjustified 
i selling of the Rottenlnnixch Nienws- 
Nad is illustrated, hut without any 
mention of the editorial drawbacks 
which led lo that paper's modifica- 
tion. while failure to distinguish para- 
graphs clearly is not nearly strongly 
enough condemned. Secondly, I here 
is no kind of historical or biographi- 
cal guide lo such researches, which 
would give the interested reader some 
idea who originated them and why, 
or quite simply what the main direc- 
tions of inquiry have been in the 
pas! half-century or so. M. A. I inker, 
for example, hud a hand in about 
twenty per cent or the papers listed 
in the bibliography, hut there is no 
word to say who he is. or whether 
he himself ever drew more general 
conclusions from his studies. 

The real pity however is that at 
the most interesting points in his 
argument Mr. Spencer seems to abdi- 
cate. Thus the new alphabets al Ihe 
end are pm before us without criti- 
cal discussion ; the slogan " towards 
a new alphabet " is propounded 
without any indication what the ob- 
ject is of some of i lie odder innova- 
tions — the Atandardi/aiion of letter 
widths for example - or how they 
actually work. 'I he notion of a new 
kind of discontinuous prose is illus- 
trated only by Stefan Ihemerson’s 
spatially wasteful concept of "inter- 
nal justification ” and h> a .so-called 
"square-span .style of presentation " 
which one experiment allegedly 
showed lo he " super ioi ” to conven- 
tional typography, though without 
any clue as to how. "| lie part played 


In book-type 

as Iheirt^/ s 

-,d ' :md «« ihe lo],,,,' 

n°l mentioned, viu, thou'.' 

* s »'* lo picking 
portion. Cbrilyo,,^ 

,,f punctuation In it." 
Ul,y ? rc hl 'BC factor, ri 

mentioned. '' 

Is it stretching ih ( 
legibility too much iu 
■^weakness-/ 

Legibility is indivisible- 
words it does not 
whether it is bnd light, 
excruciating prose or p|J 
thinking that lurns the fJj 
Ironi the page, or [ m< U 
number of such factors inu 
lion. Whut does matter wp 
lo find the most efficient 
our evolving technology, oil 
ing a message to {he reader . 1 
who tackle this problem, M 
Spencer, from the lypoj 
need to be reminded bwsti 
imaginative use of laogujjeg 
tribute to its solution. C« 
writers who want to seeitw'j 
develop need more and rntw' 
the factors involved in |it 
priming aud rcproductioii'i 
work. For them, admit™ 
Visible Word (which is trig 
typewriter-set, with i-oiil 
gance) i* likely to be of tbrfl 
fascination. But what da 
study of style, syntax,' pa! 
and editing which will give 
gra pliers sonic idea of the r 
contribution "towards i 
prose " ? It is certainly Ml 
found in Mr. Spencer's rt»a' 
Ts their contribution theb 9 S 
ible 7 Writers, we all know, "t; 
menl Do they cyer Rjtirt! 
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Commentary 


JAMES GRIFFITHS, 

C.H., p.C., M.P. ■ 

Pages from Memory 

Janies Griimiis looks back on his 
life and career-t-Dcpuly Party 
Leader, Cabinet Minister, Trades 
Union official. * This Is' more than 
the story of James Griffiths. H is 
the story of llic Lubour Movement 
and British Socialism over 60 vears!' 

‘ ■ ; ■ wri,1c » from 
lire heart I Daily Telegraph) 

8 pages of photos. 50y 

EVERYMAN Reissues . 
wilh New Introductions 
BULFENCH 

The Age of Fable 472 16 s 
R. H k DANA 

Two Years Beiora The Mast 
SSS 16*. 

SCOTT 

The Fair Maid of Perth 132 18 * 
Wavcrley 75 18s 

• ROBERT STENUIT 

■ The Dolphin : 

Cousin To Man ' 

Will man soon * industrialize * the 
inl ° food-producing areas ? 

IT 1 15 does, occanosraphcr-divcr 
Robert Stcnuit believes that a 
domesticated animal wifj be needed ' 
1 und that this will be the dolphin, 

“ high intelligence, 

wliiclt he-ltas long studied. Fully 
iJIusirntcd. 40i • 

Cheap Edition • 

DYLAN THOMAS 

Letters to Vernon 
Watkins 

‘ sheds light on Thomas** 
poetic ium.s nnd methods ’ 
iliinniuyham Part). Willi an 
introduction by Vernon Watkins. 
With Faber & Faber. 7s Od 

FROM BOOK.Sei.LTRS 
Pubtl hy 
J. At. Omit 5fijit f.ttt 
from Atilhie 

Br,iior.isi nra 


A suave matinde was given lust week 
in what might l>e thought of as the 
chastity belt of fiction publishing: 
Mills & Boon, lar^e and specialized 
publishers of *• romantic novels", 
held a press conference to celebrate 
a sociological survey curried nut- 
among their customers by Dr. Peter 
Mann of the University of Sheffield. 
The promotion matcriul having 
druwn a bow at a trend and inter- 
preted the growing increase in Mills 
& Boon’s sales as a snub to the por- 
nogra pliers and other touts of the 
permissive society, some people 
seemed to be hoping that Dr. Mann 
would get up and proclaim a resur- 
gence of the old morality. But he 
tactfully declined lo underwrite any- 
thing of the kind on the strength of 
his researches. 

His findings should certainly be the 
year's most eligible piece of sociology 
m their blush-pink booklet (Mills & 
Boon. 40pp„ 8 s.), even if they are 
not so very different from the a priori 
notions with which he started out. 
They seem set to confirm rather than 
reform the practice of Mills & 
Boon and their squadron of lady 
novelists, five of whom had turned 
out for the press conference, repre- 
senting impressive variations in ex- 
perience, from a veteran of more than 
a hundred titles to a neophyte (with 
a Ph.D.) of only one. The questions 
asked of them were not at all snide or 
superior, cynicism having perhaps 
been, scotched by Dr. Mann’s 
discovery that romance readers were 
not as dim as their stereotype would 
have it. 

This particular piece of research is 
a small part of his' extensive project 
to find out more abojut leisure activity 
as a whole. The first annual report of 
what Dr. Mann hps discovered about 
reading habits-^work that has been 
subsidized by the Booksellers Associa, 
t.on r isduetp b e pitblishcd by Andrd 
Deut^ch m May, But wh»L is heeded 
is a great deal more money to extend 
the range and depth of the research 
especially into markets less predict- 
able than that ill wh,ich Mills & Boon 
arc interested. One economical and. 
informative line future investigation 
nilght take Is into (be attitudes 
of .the novels themselves rather; 
than of their readers. Perhaps ‘some- 
one should be working on a yvjy of : 


decomposing Ihe plots of romantic 
novels into their constituent parts, on 
the lines of Ldvi-Siruuss’s ingenious 
my themes. An anthology of Mills & 
Boon’s romantemes would really be 
something to look forward to. 

* * » 

fn the March London Mu/mzine 
Reg Gadncy has done some slight but 
worthwhile archaeology into experi- 
ments with the form. of novels, and 
shown that what is way out now may 
■ have been way in thirty years ago. 
His subject is a series or four detcc- 
tive stories by Dennis Wheatley and 
, Links published during the 
ly30s In the less linear form of dos- 
siers rather than books. In them 
the crime and its investigation are 
spared the usual discursive intrusions 
by the novelist and presented in terms 
of the evidence : cellophane packets 
of human hair and tell-tale fag ends, 
photographs of the corpse, statements 
from suspects, and so on. 

The Immediacy of It all seems to 
^' 0r « Cd V c ery WeM - especially 

na h JiSi 6 fl , rSt £ the wrics ’ 

Off Miami, which sold freely and 

was translated into eight languages 

(were the clues also translated, and 

Uaulolse butts substituted for the 

Players ?) But Mr. Gadnev goes a 

bit far in his determination \o bring 

the experiment into line with dadaist 

developments in the other arts, and 

S’ fS? Ut T.T a J n “ urfu(l1 clue 

with fiction. plot .. The weaving was 
done with actual objects but not with 
actual clues; the Wheat ley-Links 
dossiers would surely not have been 
authentic enough to have satisfied 
the people that now drive, their cars 
to gravesides on the Moors or bid 

£ush train ' robberV c ast-off tooth- . 

.One of the awkward things about 

WhO 0f lhe re " Sons 

why, as Mr: Gadney explains, they 

'HE c ?^ ht and reformed the 

thriner mdusjry afe they might have 

thf y were necessarily 

fhJ! y th«. d fcU t0 bfts; 50 muc h so 
that they are now .very rare and 

worth ten rimes their o f i 8 m a ?p?icc 

of 3s,'6d, Another inhibitant on their 

for® SidSffS ' ‘ hey wire “Suitable 


mills!? J r f 0, 1 T,m ; crs k cpl or clear Ihal Dr. Timothy Lti) 
“ b,lscU ,hl ' V ,l,0 > A,ul lhc U»e Californian Undagrai 
i ° c 1 ‘ 1 unc 111 11 st ’ ;, l*' t I envelope at even our own Inunulkm l 
fni.it I U,U ?* 1 li k || ‘ s 'ahled library have no monopoly of the hi{^ 
eould always have subtracted it be- ehedelia. 
fore issue and even used it as a hail 
to make sure readers ret tuned the 
dossier intact. 

It is not only crime and espionage 
that lend themselves in the dossier 
rorm. winch u..iild ..ko he ilepies- 
singly-iipi foi- a huieaiieralic novel, 
reduced, say. to a Katkau exchange 
ot letters between a Minisliy and its 
victim. ’Hie world t»f government 
has indeed been chosen for 
the first ’■programmed'' novel, 
which Hcinenumn are publish- 
ing nexl inon tli. This k called A 

state of tiineri’cncy and has been 
wrilten by two civil servants. Dennis 
Gucrrier and Joan Richards, chtirac- 
terizcd by her and programmed by 
him. The reader ^ job is lu govern a 
newly independent African nation, 
but the armchair power-game has 
been simplified by giving Ukoio a 
Western-educated, liberally minded 
Prime Minister and an English wife ", 

tl Heinemann are calling the book 
a programmed entertainment ", but 
they include a threat that "if the 
reader* goes wrong, he has to rcllirn 
fo make another decision", which 
means that someone knows before- 
hand what is best for Lukulo and for 
us. If the authors had been brought 
up on the Dcnnk Wheatley dossiers 
they might have done better still and 
exploited the use or rewards as well 
as punishments: such as a sealed en- 
velope at the end with a KX.M.G. in 


I The Psycholc; 
of Superstition 

I Gustav Jahoda 

I Dlnonoslng tho roots of$up'|' 

I tho historical matrix of cjc-' l- 
I and tho contra I rotor, of ur.^ •• 

I and risk, thio is o work cl ^ 

I originality, hy tho Proto:*- 1 ' 1 , 

I Psyohoiogy at Iho Univo.'ii’o 11 
I Strathclyde. 35s 

Children Unde 
Stress 

Sula Wolff 

A hook .ilnicd • |M ’ 

ooncornod svilh yo""'!' " 1 
I paronl::. doctors. 1 

workers to '. 

sign-; Hint .i child " :il ’ ly ''' " 
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Political 
Violence and 
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Robert Benewick 


KfMWLL: The Rcvtilitiioinin 

"twin Briiuin ; IWf)-2l. 453 pp. 

utld and Niculson. E5 5s. 
Newton: The Sucioloiiv of 
uumNiHu/jui. 214pp. 'Allen 
. He Penguin Press. C2 I Os. 


a year ago the linicth 
ftiraryotthcOelohei Revo- 
•In Russia was marked with 
•te l i»mp and ecreiiUniv. In 
f ® War’s time the British 
"• Parly, in n smaller if not 
^ *®y- may be expected to 
& celebrations of its own 
“ similar degree of 
ii“ u * fiftieth iinnivcisary 
gj'nfi of the link between 
rr ,■ Revolution and the 
^Lornmunist Parties the 
°‘ L Communist In- 
l J e “*rty months of 
Jtoraly being remembered at 
pLoramtern no longer exists 
P^hon^nd the great bulk 
ptuonist Parties have lately 
hR OU ? to assert their 
Pwidcfivcness rs are the 
fclP parties of ihe 
Iniffnahonal. Mr. James 

kk » .■ ■ official historian of 
can bc rc,icd 
party's current 
his recently published 
JJf Party.a origins: 

was not in any 

a Cr ^i nn - ;,rov c nut 
JLsps Britain, .mswer- 
jfiT of lhe British working 


wmillfrJ ° f Cn « li,;h P rose who 
kc A ' SOmclh,ng * Kite richer 
JS® n . * he Af »’ Left Review article 

!h!f d J >y u u s “ far,ni «hi ago should try 

the March On ah Gazette. 

The light oF Ages, now the Divine 
Atonement, holding the regenerative 
rebound of. life The Holy rSyS of 
c-on^cte rebirth, the Divine Radmncc 
PATHFfi S K l ACE. I lie Heavenly 
muelfi,. ? h0SC SptfltlllHB LOVE li the 
I55SI? i fvery Illuminati, hi S - un- 
SSanw ^ b 1 r a l m ' ni ? nd Glaring 

dan *! W? lw ’ ndcr 3nd divine 
HIS interpenetrating Blood, is 

his soul a , n h d G beilll!nity P f CVL ' r > Un f°W- 

feSt. «3ff S' e S 

EwS°'t?kef C }u al Ra , dian «' a » ‘he 
flCfl - 1 logntfeslidg Rhythmjc V<& 

w*SS5S ERrfar?*- 0 * 
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politic-, tracing UK. 
r.ir.cii-i 1 ’any - Musu-y • ... 
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Philosophy 

One Philosopher 
Answer 
Stephen Kon lc: 

I uc. trtfljor j 1 ', . 
ki'mvii |)hifns(»r ,M 1 

t>r« >.vt M'npc '">* *' hl "i ...v' : 
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| s.undcr review take us 
an assessment i>f 
this claim. 

Ke^aiPs study of the 
between I9l)fi 
gely devpied to arguing 

lv ? ,y of Kus " ii,n 

' r Russi;,n 

nev« i. - Lommunist 

oneth' h iv Ve becn foun ' 
Newton s more 

^ludes with the re- 

fR* -SKrir?’ on, - v bcen kept 
HU with.a vastly 

world org- 
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Pi wii tk . . on ,flc ori ’ 
S 111 ^r- Kendall 
gfiy.dffi s h,s ma, crial very 
interesting 

tf ? e noles - 
&®nili heemircbQl, k. 

y n <*l been in- 

P^f 0 e f at ih de;,1 ^ 
S COnfl,clv 
tiffed iSSlff* te ‘ » T 0 U I«- uf 

b 5 forc 


more than a prologue lo a closer 
study of the war years a ml Ihe actual 
foundation of the Communist Party 
in (VI'MI. He has Used the Cabinet 
Minutes and Papeis which are now 
available fur lit is period a l Ihe Pub- 
lic Record Office, and has aLso ex- 
amined llic private collections of 
several of die Marxist or Commu- 
nist leaders, such as John Muclcan, 

J. T. Walton Ncvvhuld, Sylvia Pank- 
hur.M and Jack I antler. Me has been- 
able to gel in touch with several stu- 
viv-ors of the period, among them 
persons who acted as couriers be- 
tween the Comintern and Britain 
I liOsc sources provide a good deal of 
fascinating evidence about die de- 
velopment of the movement in the 
critical years when war weariness 
gripped the working class and revo- 
lution spread throughout Europe. 

Mr. Kendall shows that the pre- 
(onimunisl Marxist left in Britain 
contained some very disparate ele- 
ments. There was the British Social- 
ist Parlv. in which a group of Russian 
Jewish exiles, pasiionately anti- 
Tsarist, helped to overthrow the old 
leadership under H. M. Hyndimn 
which was supporting the war; there 
was the Socialist Labour Party, espe- 
cially strong on Clydeside and active 
among the engineering shop stewards, 
vet owing its inspiration lo the Ameri- 
can Marxist Daniel DeLeon: there 
was Ihe Workers’ Socialist Federa- 
tion. a body largely dependent upon 
Sylvia Pankhursl’s agitation in the 
East End of London : and there was 
the South Wales Socialist Society. 
Ihe outgrowth of syndicalist sympa- 
thies among the Welsh miners. These 
groups, in Mr. Kendall’s opinion, 
would never have united into a single 
parly without the skilful deployment 
of financial inducements by Ihe Rus- 
sian leaders, for they differed pro- 
foundly on such questions as whether 
lo use parliamentary methods to 
attain povyer, and what the role of 
the trade unions should be. 

The first representative of the Bol- 
shevik government in Britain was 
Maxim Litvinov, who was granted 
certain diplomatic facility by the ( 
Foreign Office, and who employed us 
his secretary a member of the B.S.P. 
executive, Joseph Fincbeig. Lit- 
vinov was arrested in .September, 
1918, and deported; and his place 
« .is taken, clandestinely, by Theodore 
Roth stein, who was also a member of 
the B.S.P. executive. Both Fincberg 
and Rothstein had been born in 
Russia, and their first loyally whs to 
the new regime. Roihstein indeed 
wav lu become Russian ambassador 
m Teheran, but his . son Andrew 
served in the British movement. In 
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wuji a .succession of subsequent 
senior Comintern representatives, 
and there were couriers who 
smuggled in gold, jewelry and bonds 
lo finance Comintern activities, until 
the transmission of funds could be 
regularized through the establishment 
of a Russian trading mission. 
Some of the agents appear to 
have been casual nr accidental inter- 
mediaries. such :ts the Norwegian 
student Axet Zacliuriasscn : others 
were dedicated revolutionaries, 
notably Erkki Velthcim. whose task 
was apparently to develop a revolu- 
tionary movement in the British 
Army. The couriers came into touch 
with the British Marxist groups, and 
passed on lo their chosen contacts 
both instructions and money. Scot- 
land Yard was well informed about 
the nature of these activities, for its 
officers hud managed to persuade a 
Russian- American courier, Jacob 
Nosivitsky, lo allow It is despatches 
lo be opened and transcribed before 
delivery. Nosivitsky *s information 
probably led ihe government lo 
debar Theodore Roths! ein from re- 
entry lo Britain when he visited 
Russia in 1920. 

It thus seems clear that the British 
Socialist Party and the Workers’ 
Socialist Federation were receiving 
subsidies from Russia in the critical 
months of negotiation lo furm a 
Communist Parly in Britain. Accord- 
ing to the Cabinet Papers, Ihe B.S.P. 
journal The Call received a subsidy 
of £25 a week : Sylvia Pankhursi 
also accepted custody of large sums, 
part of which she brought into the 
country herself on her return from 
Continental visits, part of which 
came from Zachariassen. In the case 
of the Socialist Labour Parly, the evi- 
dence of financial subsidy is not quite 
conclusive, though strong; but the 
S.L.P. was the one organization of 
the four which did not as a body join 
the British Communist Parly when 
it was founded, though many of its 
leading members did. In addition, a 
sum amounting lo about £75.000 was 
made available to the Daily Herald 
in the form of jewels which Francis 
Mcynell, a director of Ihe paper, 
brought back from Scandinavia in 
1920. Meynell’s fellow-directors, 
however, refused the money, and 
Mcynell resigned, to become Ihe first 
editor of the Communist Parly's offi- 
cial organ. The Comntnnisi. 

After the • Communist Parly of 
Great Britain was founded, money 
continued to flow in from Russia to 
'support its activities und to develop 
new fields of agitation. Veltheim 
brought £300 for work in Ireland and 
also lent Jack . Tanner £70 far his 
n,m>r fiiUiddrhv. JJ T. Murohv. the 


SheHlold shop steward leader, who 
was in touch with the highest levels 
of the Russian leadership in Moscow 
in 1920, returned in December of that 
year with instruct inns to found a 
section of the n*w Red [nternalional 
of Trade Unions in Britain. He 
brought with him a aibstanlial 
amount of money. An Mi. Kendal) 
points out : ” I lie ability of the Com- 
munist Paitv lu i ifi’er well-paid, con- 
genial. full-lime employment . \ , 
must have greatly increased its 
at tractive power." 1 his was particu- 
larly true in (he early l‘) 2 ().%. when un- 
employment whs at .i high level and 
ordinary job, in industry difficult to 
obtain. 

Mr. Kendalls story ends in 1921, 
but evidently he I eels confide lit that 
he has proved his point that the 
foundation of the Communist Party 
of Great Britain was not "a natural 
development of domestic trends ". As 
for the later 1920s. police raids on 
the parly he.iduuar’.ers in King 
Street, London, resulted in a good 
deal of publicity at the time about 
the movements of agents and funds 
In J925, for ittsljncc. a deficit of 
£4,000 on the Sunday Worker was 
met by the Comintern, 'throughout, 
the 1920s the Comintern had at least 
one representative in Britain— for a 
time it whs Michael Borodin, who 
went on lo a more significant career 
in China — and there were other 
agents for special purposes from time' 
to lime. 

Mr. Ptilme Dull, the former vice- 
chairman of the party, has recently 
admitted that he was worried by the 
situation, and in 192.1 urged the 
"absolute cessation of uny financial 
aid from the international movement 
to . . . Briiuin”; but he encountered 
strong resistance from the Comin- 
tern leadership itself. Obriously the 
story of the party's internal discus- 
sions about the desirability of this aid 
would be a very interesting one if it 
ever came to light. Mr. Kiugmann’s 
official history absurdly attempts 
to make out that “ Moscow 
gold” was a figment of 
anti-Communist invagination, and 
that the Communist press was 
built lip ■ painfully and , in 
pennies'.’ from party members and 
sympathizers. To be ■'Uie the pennies 
were painfully collected ; h ul ‘bey 
seem to have been a small item in the 
accounts’ com pa red with the hundreds 
or thousands of pounds which were 
painlessly extracted from tho Cumin- 
tern. •• 

Mr. Kendal) thinks that the effect 
of the Moscow influence was to des- 
troy a .developing left-wing' tocinlist 
movement io Britain— a move md pi 
of an Ultra-democratic character, 
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Two new Oxford 
English Novels 

The Private 
Memoirs and 
Confessions 
of a Justified 
Sinner 

James Hogg 

EDITED WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 
JOHN CAREY 
l'Tnmispkcc \o ■ ne t 

The 

Adventures of 
David Simple 

Sarah Fielding 

EDITED WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 
MALCOLM KELSALL 
l ; roniispii.-Lc 3 text - dlii-.ir.it ions 

4 if- net 

English 
Literature of 
the Late 
Seventeenth 
Century 

James Sutherland 

't his volume deals with «hai is often 
called the age of I )rydvn. •\hhoiifh 
lie lws been given rightful prominence, 
oilier writers and dr.mulisis such ns 
Bum mi, l.ockc. Halifax, Otway, ami 
Congreve are all considered. 

The main eniphaiis is tm drama and 
religion, but due weight is given to 
historians, bingra pliers, poet s, essay Uis, 
scientist, ami critics. 55 - net 
Oxford i Hilary of luiglidi Lifer, Uitrt 

Medieval Latin 
and the Rise 
of European 
Love- Lyric 

VOLUME I: PROBLEMS ANO 
INTERPRETATIONS 
VOLUME II: MEDIEVAL LATIN 
LOVE-POEtRY 

Peter Dronke 

Second editimi £l) (v net 

Schism and 
Renewal in 
Africa 

AN ANALYSIS OF SIX 
THOUSAND CONTEMPORARY 
RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS 

David B. Barrett 

This study of llic moveiiieiiLs of 
renewal and independence which 
have been taking place w ithin the 
Protestant and Catholic churches in 
thirty-four African nations ( too 
tribes) over the last hundred yea is 
examines iliy phciiimiumm in tJic 
light of a new type ufcross-culrnral 
inerhadolugy. The ittoveii wilts arc 
shown to emerge spontaneously from 
a well-defined background of social 
and religious 1 cusiim. 1 7 plates 
10 text -figures 1 map fij'- net 

Land Reform 
in Principle 
and Practice 

Doreen Warriner 

This book provides an introduction 
to the subject of land reform by . . 
distinguishing and systematizing the 
controversial quest inns that arise 
Bom It. The author uses surveys of 
Iraq, Persia. India, Brazil, Chile, 
and Venezuela to illuminate rhe 
variety of problems r|tat attend - 
. reforms. The main conclusion of 
this study is that the conflict between 
socio-political and economic 
. objectives offers no determinate 
connection between reform 'and 
development, although , further short 
surveys of Denmark, Italy, Egy pt, 

- and Jugoslavia show that a positive 
relationship can be achieved with 
the use of more practical intelligence, 
is plates 6 if- net 
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npptiM'il m [i.-.ii I f j > Ji i|> mi pi inciplc, 
opposed [u p[|ilL > >‘ioiiiili,Ml|i)|i o]' Ills 
I '.thmif i nut ciucut almost .iX ;m 
article o/ Loth For ibis, he ;i i t^icn, 
Ihcia iv. iv Mih'-iiiuk'tl ,i parts lied let 
ft m»i i (liMcii'iii ■.mice pi tti "demo- 
d.iijt tcnii .ili in ", winch itioani Miii 
Acceptance ot .t liighls professional 
lo.eclui ship ip Mitscou. [| n;is not 
ih® U.S.I*. .iiiil i lie -.mailer parlies 
already men tinned which were lost 
01 seriniM* weakened J»_s ihe forma- 

lii»ri nf tlio ( iMiiniiiiiiM Parly ; [p 
addition- ihe Guild .Socialist niuve- 
rncm Lit gels- di 'integrated. and John 
Maclean. perhaps the ablest of 
British Marxists. via. isolated and 
accused of ■* hallucinations ’’ when he 
Hileinpicil to pur Mie .in independent 
P :, fil in Scottish puli I It'S . 

All this i< a fiiiiuidrihle indiot- 
nient ; but one* cannot help feeling 
that Mr, Kendall is pressing his cuso 
a liille loo fm. Members of ilic ultra- 
demucr.riie left had often found their 
hleal In another land, a net even an 
U n iiieccsj.ru | res ol lit i miarj leader in 


anothci cmmli > sould sometimes de- 
kTiiiiiu- the tactics and dm phrase- 
ology nf a sectarian following In 
Britain. Such was the case with the 
British S.I..P., which Mi. Kendall 
quite ini slake illy seems lo Ihink had 
invented ils ovv’n jaigon. whereas in 
reality it was taken from Del. con and 
die American S.L.P, Nor docs it 
say very much fur ihe integrity of the 
British revolutionaries if, scorning the 
Lurruption of capitalist society, they 
could so easily he suborned by 
money from a foreign source. Tho 
fact must surely be that in most ca&ca 
they were overwhelmed by the suc- 
cess of the revolution in Russia; 
they admired L.eniii and the other 
communist leadeis who were already 
sitting jn the scats of power ; and 
they felt that success for their 
own cause could only come by fol- 
lowing the path of those who had, 
uniquely, succeeded elsewhere. Sub- 
sidy or no subsidy, therefore, it was 
likely that sooner or later a body of 
enthusiasts would have responded lo 


Lenin's call to establish a British 
party willing to accept the twenty-one 
theses of the C ommunist Intel na- 
tional. 

As the Eiiiiisli Communis! Party 
moves to its own golden jubilee, how- 
ever, those not of Ihe faith are bound 
lo wonder how far it continues lo 
fulfil its original raison d’etre. The 
subsidies and detailed supervision 
from Moscow ceased hefnre the 
Second World War. and now the 
parly gets lit lie help from Moscow 
except in the form of a substantia] 
Eastern European sale foi ils organ 
the Afominx Star. Even its earlier 
strict adherence to the Soviet line in 
foreign policy has largely lapsed: in 
particular, the invasion of Czechoslo- 
vakia in 1968 occasioned an imme- 
diate dissociation. 

We may turn to The Sociology nf 
British Communism in the hope that 
it can tell us how it is that in the 
1960s, as in the 1920s, the 
party in Britain still has ils, 
footholds among Cells and lews, and* 


can evert an influence quite out of 
proportion to ils national strength in 
such places as Clydeside and the 
Welsh mining valleys. Regrettably. 
Dr. Newton docs nut have much 
knowledge cither of Ihe history nf 
ihe pally or of ils present chnraeici. 
For the strength of communism in 
Glasgow lie advances a curiously 
twisted version of the K uncut tun 
theory of relative deprivation ; 

Nut only dues Glasgow have .some of 
the worst slums in Britain, hm Glasgow 
is known all over Britain, for its notori- 
ous si mu conditions, so that feelings of 
relative deprivation alii particularly 
nolle. 

Ycl the worst housing in England is 
in the North-East, where communism 
.seems relatively weak; and in any 
case a very high proportion g( mem- 
bers of the parly are drawn from the 
higher, rather than the lower, sec- 
tions of the working class, Dr. New- 
ton would have performed a real ser- 
vice if he had got down to investigat- 
ing the degree lo whieh the party 
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lies where U has , lh ,. Comintern in 

.shong by a continuity of'- 1 ! A* was not encouraged to 
Ihe level of local K . i.trei-n affair., and was 

control of the dLsiricu?' 1 ^ ih e Communist leaders 
i« i ” lin dcr dc 
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was frustrated by an officu]|I £i: i’Jfrom the French govern- 
ihe result is that his boot ,X The Yugoslavs violently 


from fulfilling hh® 
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Communists in France 


J.M'Ol l'. ft Oi l i os r MSmoirer. Volume 
I: UW,-ni.u. 4.12pp. Paris: I-uyard. 
201 r. 

Runi 1 . ANiikiri 1 : t'anunumstes et la 

revolution. 31>pp. Paris; Inlliard. 
14fr, i 

Romm G.vr.vov; Pour nn module 
}rnij\tri.\ du .unintiunc. 3S5pp. Paris: 
Gallimard. J.75lr. 

N iIvhk. since (lie great doyg of 
Ihe Popular Front in 1936, has 
the French Communist Pnrty 
been so much in the new* as during 
the past year. ^ When the May rioting 
began In Paris, (lie party, with the 
greater part of ihe working class be- 
hind them, and with between four- 
and-a-hulf and five million votes in 
recent general elections, were not 
going to be drawn into an adventure 
which. In Rend And lieu 'a words, 
could only have led to the establish- 
ment of a military dictatorship hi 
France. The enrages and the 
communists called each othor 
names t to Daniel Gohn-BendU, 
tlw communist leaden were " crap- 
ides Jtalinicnnc.s to ihe c.F. 
end the C.G.J . (the powerful com- 
munist Trade Union Federation! the 
student rioters were, in Jacques Du- 
class words, “irresponsible adven- 
turers and bogus revolutionaries ", or 
else plainly suspect ; these " anarch- 
ists were alleged by ihe communists 
to nave been encouraged or subsi- 
dized by the Chinese Maoists, or the 
C.I.A., or else by agents provocateurs 
in the pay of the- French government. 

Moreover, the C.P. did n Qt con- 
sider that there existed in France & 
revolutionary situation " ; but they 
cashed in on the student riots,- and 
itaried— or rather, encouraged— a 
.v ,,a n°- n!l ' slrik ? '* M. Pompidou, 
Ihe Prune Minister, to trilled of the 


sliiko which, at ils peak, Involved 
more than eleven million workers, 
agreed to long-overdue wnge rises 
and other important concessions. 

No longer subservient to the Krem- 
lin, the communists became a national 
party and. potentially, His Majesty’s 
Opposition-- -in accordance with 
Andre Mu Iran x\ prophecy, several 
years ago, that in the end there would 
bo something like a two-party system 
in France— with the Gaullisis on the 
right and the communists on the left. 

Another thing which focused 
tho world's attention on the 
French C.P. in 1968, and which 
stressed Its growing " poly centrism " 
was Its unequivocal condemna- 
tion of the Soviet invasion of 
Czechoslovakia. All Lhis was rela- 
tively new. Gone were (ha days of 
1936 when " les Suviels parlout " was 
tho great party slogan, and the post- 
war years when the personality cull 
of Stalin waft stronger among tho 
French communists even among In- 
tellectuals liko Aragon and Eduard, 
(ban It was In Riis>iii itself. “Poly, 
oentrlsni » word coined by Palmiro 
Togliatti well before his death in J964, 
mot with iho strongest opposition 
from the French C.P., so long as It 
was beaded by Maurice Thorcz, who 
died In the same year. Significantly, 
th« only small all-out pro-Soviet fac- 
tion inside the Party is now headed by 
la veuve, Mmc. Jeannette Ver- 
meersch, the widow of Thorez ; after 
the Party's condemnation of the In- 
vasion of Czechoslovakia, she 
resigned from tho Central Commit- 
tee. 

TborezVs most faithful henehman 
for more than thirty year? was 
Jacques Dudox, the first volume of 
wjose Me moires is now published. 
Thorez, tbs son of a miner in 



REMBRANDT AS AN 
ETCHER 

A study pf the artist at work 

Christopher White 

Hicre have br*m numrrbm catalogues of Rembrandt’s M(n« 
but broader . discussion of their significance and th»ir , 

hil , s b "'" "mdV SLtoh^Whfi 

examines Rembranrlt’s development of the f , " Ite 

Jteinbi andt wax one ol the firet artists lo mepenment with the 
media of etc bing and diypoiqt, submitting his pluies to numerous 
rmvprkmgs, d.aw.ng on i.npressioua, varying ihe^nkiirflSSS 
and the papers on wliirh he printed.' Hitherto such mitlriiSS 
generally couriered to lull wbhin the narrow pruserye of S S 
connoisseur ,• but hem the author, in his deti£I«t d;? • P r 

RembVMdfs jnrilmK, which is a feature of tl.i's Slw 
in many cases. (In: changes and variadon? he ihtroduci*d nrovlde 
a mnq.m oppon.miiv, not afforded by the paintingu and dlS 
of observing the . artist at work. L - . ™ .T awi *>8*» 

The author, lor ten yean an Assistant Keeper in tlife Depariment 
5 l! i V a /*M ^ l ' i4 '. Vl,, K s the British Museum, and rit>w a P direcior 
of Colnaghi s, writes with great affection aml i.idght. imQ.W 
biandts work, and his lucid style should appeal to thb student of ' 
Ihe subject and the general reader alike. ‘ 

With 348 half-tone illustrations. Royal ko (llj} x 8£io.) Cloth 
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Jacques Darks in the 194th 

(ha north of France, w«s the very 
embodiment of the Ideal poster pro- 
letarian, bursting with health and 
physical vigour in the grent days uf 
tho Popular From, and encouraging 
bolh then and later, a genuine “ per- 
sonality cult '• of his own. In 1950 
ho suffered h stroke and was half- 
paralysed. Though he was no longer 
the same inspiring figure, nobody— 
axcept - blanquistes " like Andrt 
Marty and Charles Tillon, with their 
«5f mp * for the “ Muscovites ” 
: lad s P cn t all the war years 

In MoscowJ-dured challenge the 
authority of noire Maurice". 

.. f“ c,os ’ on i! 1 * 5 ® lhcr hand, was the 

funny man" of the French C.P 
The short and fat little follow was a 
godsend to the cartoonists. He was 
born a peasant, the son of a carpenter 
and innkeeper in a small village in the 
Pyrenees, in the far south of France. 
.At the age of eleven he became an 
apprentice to a pastrycook, a pAtfs- 
Tarbc s. and in 1912 he got a 
pdtissier s job in the Place Lafayette 
near the Gare du Nord..in Paris, and 
I- J 11 f st ? rtJld 8l,d fi shy hotel room 
which, during his absence at work 
Was tel lo prostitutes and their clients. 

Young Dqclos had received no edu- 

* peak oi> and bad no strong 
political views ; but he became a great 
reader of Victor Hugo, Balzac, Zola 
and other French classics. As a boy 
be was illiterate, and when he- first 
went to the elementary village school, 
he could speak only ibe local dialect, 
and not French, and even at twelve he 
was still crovaai et pratlquant. The 
first political discussion he attended 
aB a.child was at his father's inn ; Jt 
was over the Dreyfus Case: arid 
he was not quite clear what it was 
all about. Dreyfus was a Jew. but 
little, Jacque? bad never, seen a Jew, 
any mdre. than a Negro ; all fe fca<J 
teen by way of foreigners were a fcw 
Spaniards and Italians. What struck 
him however, wa* that the oWer 
people irt the heated discussion were 

fn n ji"r? re ^ fUs ’ wh 5 c the younger- vil- 

.Wnwpi-f pro-Dreyfus. Anolhfr 
striking njemory was that of the histi- 


churniing descriplion of Palis in |9|2 
which, with ils iiacros and other 
horse-drawn vehicles and “ only a 
small minority of nulomohilcs", was 
s tiH,. like the Paris of Monet and 
Pissarro. 1 

He was a patriotic Frenchman in 
llie conventional sense: lie lunged 
for -i return lo France of Alsace-Lor- 
raine, which on all the .school maps 
was limed dark violet, cintlenr tic 
deitil ; he loathed the Kaiser with his 
ridiculous and arrogant moustache, 
and bad great faith in the Fianco- 
Russian Alliance. However, having 
arrived in Parks at the age of sixteen, 
he began to learn a few things; he 
rend Jaures'.s socialist Humtiniiil and 
Gustave I Icrvd’s anti-miliiarisl 
Gum Social?, and in 1913 he 
ailendeil a meeting of the Hum- 
ber of Deputies, where he hemd 
.biurta defend iny proportional 
representation. He was an en- 
thusiastic theatregoer, and even 
earned a little money as the mcnilvi 
®* I-ucie n (iuitrv, 

Mnuncl -Sully, Victor Bmichei and 
■Sarah Ucniluidt wcie among his 
idols, as was also Hldijoj, ihe f.unoiis 
airman. But the nun he admired 
most was James ; and JanuV.s assa.s- 
-nM «® ft »d die " betrayal of then 
peace pledges " by both the French 
socialists and the German .social- 
democrals came to Duclo.s as ihe first 
great shocks in his life. He was also 
revolted by the hyxtericfll chauvinism 
which he observed at the outbreak of 
ZV n * olh Paris :,nd « holiday resoit 

15 C 7°- 8M ’, wherfi he had ««ne to 
work during the summer of 1914 as 

a puilsxler in a hotel, and where, din- 
ing a patriotic demonstration, a man 
was lynched for shouting " Vivo la 

P&1X ! 

y,, 1 ?. I9 ' 5 he , wascalkd up. and fought 
B J lttle . of Verdun. H e spe ,„ 
several days in a water-filled shell- 
hole, which infected both his feet . 

° f thfl sur S eoni w *io exa- 
h£i h,n ? 10 amputate his 

Dlack and horribly swollen limbs. 

rcc0Vcrcd and later 
fought in the murderous battle of the 
Chemm-des-Dames, where he was 
feken prisoner by the Germans. His 
brother Jean became a guenle caw ft, 

6 disfigured through 

the loss of bis nose and one eye. 

After the war he wont back to his 
£[ ss f r e m the r iace ^fojwtlc, and 
m^£f Cni V C L po, J tic ‘ ,,, >' active as a 
■ member of tho A.R.A.C., the Asso- 

225“ R6 Pubjieaino U’Anciens Com- 
battants. a left-vying ex-servicemen s 
orgamzatuin, where he met one of 
ms heroes, Henri Barbussc. author of 

oi * eU t Paui Vaillant ^ouluricr and 
other future communist leaders, in 

££ C %? er ' iy20, * c Socialist Party 
™ Its congress at Toms, and here 
^ opmmunisi majority, | ei | bv 
CacAm and Frossard, wlio had re- 
tenfly reported on their visit to Mos- 
co* and on their talks with Lcpin 
?2L°P ,er ® 0, ^evik leaders, broke 


lion. It was then that ihtttt« 
of ihe most dazzling pai&Wi 
careers in the whole 
of France. On ihe comm* 
Duclos was undoubted d** 
.mil most brilliant paifa# 
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for 


the lack of 

■ v y *; • nuu.i»i-inuHi4i} ip**" among i he 

me sociologists can do kj AfP and for allowing ihcm- 
iijusi rely on what the hi-U- bi'duped by ihe bourgeois 
oiler nboui the British C w md their American bosses ; 
Parly though lbaido«[* l an the defensive, hm bore 
sanly mean that we sbooldt a fearful grudge which 
jaec vrriue the intcrprebiKii (.mtjfier the Tito-Stulin quarrel 
by Mr. Kendall, which ts irlikrin ihe form of ferocious 
smack too much of atileulike ** La Ymigoslavie sous 
vulgar Marxism to be nfc Jjur de la clique Tilo " 
faejory to the student of him this episode will, one 
valion in all its aspects, f.. be included in his second vol- 
• she lir%i ends with ihe begin- 
t ul ihe Popular Front in 1934. 
j i, particularly sinking here is 
injian;iiiun and disgust with 
ji Duclos speaks of ihe countless 
Il,J sandals, ihe graft and cor- 
KDifuicharuelerizcd French par- 
eiijry life in the I920sand I9.1IK. 
3 kki ipeciiicuiar scandal was the 
with many of the rising stu\t Affair of 1934, which led 
them Maurice Thorez, fc? hi drange anli-parliameniarv 
younger than Duclos, udi ij m the Place dc la Concorde 
Doriot. who Inter becametXi M < , n|> ihe various budding fns- 
la bora tor. (Duclos tracts bj npnizalions, but also ihe com- 
betrayal of the come bactft 1 ^ Another peculiarity of the 
light in 1925 between era Uid 1 was the semi- legal 
iiiul the police, inthecoiwtf wt ihe communist depulics had 
Doriot gave a file such a 8 9; the various governments 
stomach that the man did m |ii noihingof arresting commun- 
laler ; Doriot was relewll P«sand. if necessary, of hav- 
immcdialcly and Dudws fcr parliamentary immunily re- 
what price he paid ihe pdkffr IWTanlict, and his police 
imprccedenied leniency.) ' \™ n Chiappe, arrested almost 
11 was not until Match, IB 

Duclos. now thirty, was efosfl Qi-twcen I -8 and M3 1 
for the twentieth arroafi 
against Paul Rcynaudinak 


Duclos had in go inio hiding, paitly 
m France and partly abroad. 

He describes his one mceimg with 
Mali n in F>2X and the admirable 
impression of strength and common 
sense he made on him : " The person- 
ality cull had nut yel begun, and wc 
had no reason to foresee the drama- 
tic and painful revelations that would 
he made at l lit- Twentieth Congress, 
nearly thirty years later.” 

The second hair of this volume 
is a good chronicle of Ihe Third Re- 
public before Ihe final decay ret in 
in 1 9.34, as seen by a communist mili- 
tant. It is less good than ihe first 
part. The siory of how the village 
hoy from die Pyrenees became one 
ol [he most remarkable leaders of ihe 
French C.P. was well worth telling: 
and ii is admirably told. It i» one of 
the host and most unusual autobiogra- 
phies of recent years. 

/ «*.\ CoinmnniMiw et In revolution, 
bv Rene Andrieu. the brilliant editor 
of L'/lninniiiie, provides an excellent 
explanation why the communists dN* 
couragcd the French working-class 
from ” joining the students ” Iasi 
May. and thus falling into a trap 
hoped for by ihe ** monopoly capital- 
ists " who are host represented by the 
Gau Hist regime itself, and particu- 
larly by the U.N.R. Whether dc 
Gaulle is really after the commun- 
ists' blood may "be seriously doubled : 
and And ricu's polemics against the 
General are perhaps the weakest part 
of his honk notably when, in quot- 
ing reemingly contradictory state- 
ments hv de Gaulle on Algeria, he 
charge' him with inconsistency and 
incoherence when, in reality, de 
Gaulle vs as playing an extremely 
subtle game of blowing hot and cold, 
with the ultimate aim do which lie 
lud become reconciled probably as 
early as 19591 of giving Algeria her 
independence. Much more in to res ting 
are A ml ricu's reflections on the 
future of the French left and the 


French t'.P. in particular. He hilly 
endorses ihe picrem party line that 
there is a " French way " lo .socialism, 
which is the pa rli a me in ary way. 

Tw*» important measure.' would 
facilitate sonv kind of socialist re- 
gime in France the introduction of 
pioponional representation which 
would give the communists and ihcir 
allies a chance of acquiring a parlia- 
mentary majority. and ihe large-scale 
natiomdi/.alion of all those hanks and 
industries which now constitute the 
backbone of the ’’ capitalist monopo- 
lies". However, on the question who 
these allies are lo be. Andrieu is 
understandably vague after the com- 
munists' experience of the (Juy Mullet 
socialists and the like. What is per- 
haps at the back or Jiis mind (though 
he does not say sol is that a two- 
party system is. in fact, coining into 
being in France, and the C.P. will, 
therefore, he the parly of ihe left, 
the remnants of the ST. I.O. sooner 
or later jumping on the wagon of 
what i.s now a dynamic party of the 
left no longer subservient tn Mos- 
cow. Andrieu attaches the greatest 
importance to the French commu- 
nists' condemnation of the Soviet 
invasion of C /cchoslnvakiu 

M. Roger Garaudy is one of the 
most widely discussed French politi- 
cal philosophies today, ami Pour an 
model e frnn^uis du \t trial isme is an 
enlarged version of his well-known 
book, /Vnf-vui eire rowmioii.Me 
on jour, r/iiti which was published 

in February, l%8. Garaudy call-red 
:i major sensation by declaring la.si 
August that, after the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia, the present Kremlin 
leadership ought to "gel out ", He 
was censured thhhne) by the Central 
Committee of the C.P., of which he 
is a meiiihei. but was lint expelled. 
He has not repented. In [his hook 
he noi only discusses the good rea- 
sons why the C.P. did not join the 
rebels last May. but adds a long chup- 


tci winch i' a lieitc iiidteimcni til the 
iin.i'iun of (. /echu'hn .ikia as “ihe 
giavcst demon' 1 1 at i on s oi of ihe 
iliemciic.il and po iiical tlegener.it ion 
ol the pie sell. Soiiti je.idei ship 

Since Ihe Smiel Ic.nlei' •» ere. Jug- 
inaiieally, die pns uicr-i of ihe Sialimsi 
blue prim u! all. f> in j ■.ii.i.di.m with lie 
only iiindct uh.cli li.nl. lislorieallv . been 
achieved in Ihe Suvi.l Union, (hey ct>uld 
noi Lull regard .is ,i dan^ei In siicialism 
any allempi in build socialism on dillcr- 
eni lines. . . . Mil- Sn»i.l leader' enorm- 
ously iniljied Hie dangers of retoluiinn 
ud euiinmr-re\ii]iiiii»i m l /eelioslovn- 
kia. In realiti. il sc.is ibj illililary inva- 
sion ol lh b - eiuiiiir> whub played inln 
(he hands ol re.ielion and euiiiiler- 
revolulion hoih in ( Avh«v-lo\aki.i .md 
in ihe whole wnrld. 

Although the " Dnhcck way " is 
not. in Gnraiidy's view, ihe " French 
way", ii has much ihat is attractive 
to all socialists; loi it has shown 
the whole vvivUI 1 socialism with a 
human face" which i% more than 
Moscow has done for a very lung 
time. Despile the setback snlTcrcd 
by the Czech expel invent as a result 
of the Soviet invasion. Garaudy docs 
not think it can he killed. What fill'' 
invasion has shown up is the ideo- 
logical decadence of bureaucratic 
Moscow. And, while paying a tribute 
to the immense material achieve- 
ments of the Soviet regime, with its 
education system and its welfare 
stale. Garaudy demonstrates that if, 
in the 1 920s, ihe Soviet Union was 
producing great revolutionary art 
and literature, Stalinism (whatever its 
justification in ihe cultural field in 
the 1 9. UK I made ihe Soviet Union 
very nearly a cultural desert. Far 
from loosening its stranglehold on 
art, literature, and thought the Mos- 
cow bureaucracy has, in recent years, 
gone from had to worse. As for Soviet 
socialism, it is. in his view, essentially 
anti -democratic. A socialist system 
of sorts has been built for the people, 
bin not by the people. 


o the Editor 


dchaiei under both theT^Jj 


Fourth Republics, . 
iiohmlv lo equal hint B M [< ... 

"tFSTFifS filiations trom 

? RL and QDL 

his own party, but also bfk 

tic.d opponents. He w. i iurfl- ILSJ R?Mm . d “ ye 
r i «nhe;UlJ review is always eon- 

F tench and exul ®^ *to. and. when it 
•' southern way, (h** 

the poker- face of the rm m 

niunisi, to say ■f^L* , neemng com- «hi c li I received a lew , 

Kremlin, bureaucrat. * “J ■ ^ one of the two Homhcrger\ teller jppe 

account for thfl feel W J L'JjJ a muids who, accord- Miss Rudgc wnles: 

ihoiiah a member t>i i ,.i 0DT J re '[ lcwer * brought into 

no nigh a n emw* ; ad worked over for a Iona hnie. 


.... une-.~ 

from the French. 

pa r 1 ie ularly devastabQI a . 

w ith every kind of 


.iicn i in I of I tu- ailivli- lie quotes. I did 
nut ted justified in .diddling import- 
ance to uliai Mr. Daniel Cory, In his 
Tin mttn, i arlicle. lepnileil Pound as 
tiuving said about iln- ('minis in view- 
id such I.il l % as Pound's having pub- 
lished a select inn from them in I9ft7 
and liis ha vine iccenllv passed the proofs 
o] a new udimie. Dntfn mid /■nieiiif'im. 


miiah a inemDflr w ml uiuuuiu mu* 

.mSdiiM and of tbfl mS ?*** ovcr a long lime. 
- ommittee a " d a complexities of thought rl 

vviis never _ perhapt p®£w«hand phrases) he oilers 
seriously by tin more gjinonj m l ask whv my coil- 
lype of E rench ./ 0J S*J , to lh f book under review. 
Thorez and his wife, JS * x *-'tly half of iha.i bonk, gels 

haps quite trusted by ^nlence at the end. to the 

expected uncondiliOO* K of “ comparable cx- 

expecuu _ . -- dismissing salute that, un- 

"°.‘l oubl foul how, from 
W if? 1 . unu ,e h •’». suggests 

liimb?? from Ihe facl lhal this 

,llC f,r " <T>illU a 
hsSfS 1 is tn inform 
i is A ^ ho , ok ‘ s about. That 
ud ilf? npkt ? , . v original revulu- 

kATT 0f M'uih.rinu 
boih and ■ 11 formed in- 

ami critical. 
? d >uld. al leiist havc lwcn 


every 

a ry, fascist and 
although he of Kn * 


itttoW* 




Raff” 
Vs jftasr s n, :i 

S-V“ 


criticism at all 


iht iX P° sill « Himself as 
*1 f ?. r 
n fl Lin 
eliberale 
J — provi 
! ft'Crk c 


! *flr , e ! vr y Supplement 
W JKjnWy. in this case. 
l Um. h.n r ? V e n Muaiilicd re- 

“ All at sea : author jwj?' -*Buished . K 


HEAOtlHE W 

ADVENTURES BEI 

FIFTY 


tuteur laldog down the 

&^V f,er ^Scparadon of 
^urch and State had -been effected 

? honT many [ p( . the 
* aJCT ? TwN reea«Sf 
(&S Ibe Arjtivljrlftt. Doclo 4 !g|ves a 


?5? y -L° u . p “ Communist Party ‘‘ilt "eXr work.’' ,m ' r ' 
adhering to Ibe Comintern. never bee fiW work. rJi , 

themo:tb£aWW^,, GeUltoS Of 


During the next few years, Duclos 
f a ran t“and-Jiie militant in the 
i a T r0nd “ Beni em of Paris; but, 
i h « ou ^ °£ numerous meetings. 

acquainted w-lth MarS 
> ?v 0, Lhou S h idsqh'aitboiitlite 

• Sfi? Jf had nofc become 
leader, of the French C. P umi 


» look -fo. jJJP 01 5 now when 
1 of onr.*! ,f ffo[ nK ‘d tile rare re 

r 1 wile w5,h 

!r «civea he tecognition 

1lU.li u 'or rnv U’drb kUI 


'V" noll ’ i " E - 

^c u 11 cSSg 


found 

‘ ’ ^ ‘ ^ a,!ort c d to offer a re- 


P*li A Un«h>"> Sff J\': Hqinbemei\ law 

io fun. 


A'i» oiir lias ail) right In interpret lor 
F'/ra Pound liis peisnnul feelings ! 
I:. P is verv reserved. Ford Madox 
Ford. T. S. Him. William Carlos Wil- 
liams. James ln)ce he has nnl found 
any one In replace them. Nobody 
could force ill' confidence as lo his 
personal ullairs, -.till less as l«i vvhai lie 
liiniks ol the Cirif/fM. If lie thought 
they were "a failure" it is hardly 
likely he would have published a boot, 
of Selection* from lliem as talc as 
19(17. I haven't gm (tic St lections M 
hand, bin I don't think (here is any- 
thing in his foreword to suggest lhal 
he was 'uttering fimn a sense ol their 
inadequacy There is t*» appear shortly 
lie sent ml ogned sliccls for special 
copies a mouth ago Draft* and Frag- 
ments of ( anlus CX m CXVIf. . . . 

il is cruel, tactless, and stupid to be 
continiiall) jire.'sing a mail uf his age 
—who uhvinLi'l) has more years be- 
hind him tli.ni tic caret to count- 
asking turn ‘‘when" .md " hovv 
many " and " what ahum Ihe work in 
progress 7 " 

As to Mr Gon and his article: 

Now Mr Con is not .in intimate 
friend nf Pound- In the past few 
vears tie has seen Pound only about 
three or four limes, and never except 
in company of Mrs. Cory and myself 
and the conversation was nut literary. 
Concerning another repotted conversa- 
tion between Pound. Ginsberg and Reck 
and the imnlica lion. that Pound was not 
pleased with the CuhIos. Miss Rqdge 
observes. 

E. P. was not pleased with his r«»«- 
pativ - lomhcrp affirming that Ihj 
Ctiiiloi were ileppins stones!!! 
[Ginsberg's own words as quoted in 
Mr. Homhcrucr’s teller arc ‘‘ground 
to walk on "J. F. P. is too good a 
gardener In pull up the MdishOa to see 
if they arc growing. 

Perhaps Mr. Homhcreer ma> be inter- 
. ested to read Pound's oriel foreword to 
the Selertiuns from the Comps- *' I have 
made these ,eleefinru ", Pourtd observes. 

to indicate main elements tn the 
Ctuiros To the specialist the task of 


" lleiuu tfsvenlialty the i list ru incut fur 
his work he (the artist) is subordinate 
lo it .md we have no reason for e.v 

C ecting him lo interpret it lor us. He 
us done Ihe b.-si tliiil is in him by 
giving it tiirni and lie must leave inter- 
pretation lo ol tiers and to the future." 
Surely lliiv is nnl ihe language ol nitc 
who considers ihe ( ‘u/i/.u in be " h 
failure ". (M course. Mr. Itouihereer 
or Professor Fuller or anyone else is 
free In decide for himself whether lo 
attach imnorlaiice lo whai Pound stales 
in writing nr to wind he is " reported " 
to have orally communicated to [Daniel 
Cmv. Cyril Connolly. Allen Ginsberg. 
Michael Reek and others. 

Bv Hie w ay 1 do not see “ a ru liter had 
lapse of memory " in Pound's telegram 
to me. as Mr. Homberger apparently 
does. To iny mind Ihe lelcj>rain does 
not reject wluit Pound had said earlier; 
il .simply challenge ■, one's attributing to 
Pound— without the basis of any valid 
and substantial evidence and in the face 
ol the facts cited above— an evaluative 
judgment mi liis own work whieh he 

never offered. . 

G. SINGH. 

Via Don Biiwu 2/A. 200**2 — Cinisello 
UaLsamo. Milan. 


"John Croine 
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Early English texts 

Sir. -May !. as a bookseller, give 
whole -hear led support tu Mr. Norman 
Davis's letter (March fo regarding the 
reprinting of the Early English Texl 
Society. 

It is absolutely wrong that a society 
publication should be allowed to be 
reprinted without the society's permis- 
sion. and more especially as the reprint 
is by an American firm. I for one will 
not accept any orders for this reprint 
and I hope other booksellers will follow 
suit. Librarians should also think twice 
before ordering. 

One of the sore points lo English 
bonk sellers is the fuel tlwt the Rolls 
was allowed to go lo America' for re- 
printing— iliis publicuiiun was un Eng- 
lish institution and should have 
remained such. 

CHARLES W. TRAYLEN. 

Castle House. 49-51) Quarry Street. 
Guildford. Surrey. 

Where it all began 

Sir,— Your reviewer (February 20) of 
Nikolaus Pevsner's The Sources ' of 
Modem Anhitcytnrc and Design in his 
eiiihusiaiim omits to mention an - un- 
characteristic but rather amusing error. 
On page 1X4. in div/iiS'ing Ihe ground 
plan o"( ihe Darwin Martin house in 
Buffalo. Pevsner writes, “The servants' 
quarter-, -top left, are equally open." 

It would he delightful to think that 
HOI only was Martin an enlightened 

S a iron of architecture, but that he and 
bright had also .provided almost pala- 
tial splendour fur the servants' living 


These nrcmi'is .nv a 'ep.ir.tle Tin I ad- 
jacent house haili fur Martin's -.on- in- 
law and dun filler. Mr. .md Mrs. Bar I on. 
Ihe servants achialK lived above the 
garage and stable. 

'Ihe pergola which was such an im- 
portant pari ol Wiigln's original design 
lor the Marlin lumsc was lorn down 
sonic lime ago, and ail ugly apart men 1 
block in I miles on the space. Wright 
admirers will he glad to hear, though, 
(hat (he .Slate University of New York 
at Buffalo lias Im nghi tire- Marlin house 
as the President's home. The Barton 
house Inis been bought hv another uni- 
versity official, and ho ih buildings have 
been sensitively restored. I'he notorious 
demolition of the Wright buildings In 
llullnlo hits thus hopefully come to an 
end. 

GERALD NEEDHAM. 

.Stale University of New York. Buf- 
falo. N y. 14214. US. A. 


Check list I'm* April *rh 

The Complete Poems 
and Plays 
ofT.S. Eliot 

The ii rsi iun"Vi.hun<- »•* lit i-m. 4- r »r- 

Renaissance anti 
Baroque Music 

by Friedrich Blmm* 

Translated bv VL !». I li-ri »-i Nmti<ii. 

»r 


The Liberators 

by Irenu Ni< hnlson 
A study of i lid <-[ ii ‘ iiili -i ice iimvniii-iitK 
in Siiunisli Anii-iii ii. W iifi ii«u |Mg« .“ 
uf plates uint *) mitjis. hfij- 


The Government of 
Ethiopia 

by Margery lVrhom 
Soi-und 1'iLiliuii, un-oriitiialiut.- m-w 
nmlci'iul and n-vi.dmi'. Willi t«mr 
niHjiH. if*. It). 


Our Developing World 

by L. Duclk’y Stain p 

Thin! nrlitiuii. 

tl*u Ijlislird mi Man -Ii 1 Hi lit. 39,'- 


The Lighting of 
Buildings 

by R. CL Hupkinsnti 

and J. D. Kay 

With ii7 pi mi 1 -*, and - I lipim-*- uiid 

(JiagnunM. fifff- 


Old English Houses 

*hy Hugh lira im 
A Falun - piiiicr-mvi-u'd edit inn. With 
[iliutOKrujilis, mid 17 |d;tiis mid 
dbitunins. Li/- 


An Outline of 
English Painting 

by R. H. Wihmski 

A Fnlior pniM'V-i , 'ivi'p'«l edii iun. 
With 32 jilaP-s. 


YU- 


Sir. — Anyone who .niempis the oeuvre 
caialogue of an art-ist’s wnrk gives 
hostages lo fortune — Derek and 
Timothy Clifford, joint authors of John 
C route, perhaps mure than most. But 
they hardly merited the savage attack 
published in The Times l itcruiv Snpplt- 
mem on February 27. • Your reviewer 
complains »»f the hook that " the writing 
is- fiat .md /restless his owh use of Eng- 
lish is so elliptical av sometimes to he 
hard to follow (" Ii is not the pursuit of 
empty values mid the pitta Ils of ihe com- 
parative method ihai are disturbing so 
much as (he ineptitude in making the 
transition friytn ohjeciiyc natural ism to 
Crome's specific illusion ism. and his 
modes of representing il." After several 
attempts ] am still not sure what that 
sentence means). He refers, in refuting 
their attributions, to ** recent research ", 
Whose research? Where is it published? 
Perhaps IL only exists in \ our reviewer's 
head. 

His conception of un-hisldricu] 
method is equally questionable. He 
blames the Cliffords Tor relying on sub- 
jective rather than objective criteria, 
ycl he should know that all criteria for 
attributing works of ail. other than unim- 
peachable signatures and unambiguous 
documents, are more or less subjective. 
Admittedly the "more or less" is 
crucial, and in some cases it is possible 
lo reach conclusions based on visuil 
analysis that are less subjective than in 
others; ii depends on the nature of the 
problem. Where the stylistic concc p~. 
lion of a work is in question, convincing 
reasons muy oF]en be given for accept- 
ing or rejecting il by leafing the picture 
against one s idea of the artist's work 
as a whole. . Where the question is one 
of handling, the differences between (lie 
genuine and the spurious may be so fine 
as to defy verbal explanation; m such 
cases thfl critic :can nnlv record a per- 
sonal verdict based on his own accumu- 
lated experience]. As is well known, the 
study of Croniv abounds in problems 
■ of both types. . For h|! your reviewer’s 
.* I i m l/i ■(■> Ins itlr.hiiii.in* ..iv- 


Logical Chess, Move 
by Move 

by Irving Chernov 

A Falter luiivr-mvi'ivil ulil inn. 

Tales of Magic 
from Far and Near 

by Dons Rust 

For diildmn. WiUi ilntwiutfM by 
Cecil Klgce. 


12 h 


14/- 


Marianne Dreams 

by Catharine Store 

For chiltln'o. A re-i«sui‘. Diawiii^p 
by Marjorie- Atm Wwtls. 18/- 

The Three Little 
Mermaids 

by Denise and Alain T rax 
A itivluw-mory liuok for i-litldn-n. 10/- 


PHOENIX PAMPHLET 
POETS 

Own Huutu.-> . on Tlie Moir 
'• O/jvi lliiiiltr* .exeflk m tit."—UnBMia.i 
Michael Loualay : Xcwti:i 
ScLimiu Hc«ae\- l A l.ouvli Scaacncs 

t968 Homer irl \tui,iih,i ii .Ifa'd |l n.mr. 

John AOihroiA . Ilfatti Pulifi 
HurOtU Mavi>ni»h‘nit ■ Ilia M.iu^i.m 
t9/lA CtiibiKiH-let-ir huiif Ii tiuwr . 

Jim Bums: lhcStiHv-ul DiIiik. 

£1 (fs'll t‘ w) lui 4Lt S/\ lu #.sip, ftt.it %. 

ili'Ji J-'lit- IW OfH.-d lf.it. th , t, 

Llt’tflrJ ••iMtlUl it' W. , 

PI 11)1: MX PAMPML.IT Pill: IS phtss 
lq DumluA-iid HJ. M.ma>v,ii.-r \IW ilKU. 
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TLS 27.3.69 


i ; rcnr1i Achievement 
in i.iieramrc 

It'/// (r. Mthny 

Will u. MiiniL'. h I'tfllim ami Tutor o! 
Nt. lulin's ■ a ■liege, U:loiil, Mjtpicuclics 
ilu- vaniiiiMiiicj-nm,:. m f-rcni.ii liienimrc, 
iiom the Rcii;iis-suhc a ■ 'invar* Is, in un 
entirely In-.Ji way. His loiucption of 
wli'ti i'unsiiiuics literature is fur more 
I'iiilniln *lic usually accepted divisions 

lino put-try, drama uml lie. lion, so that 
die leader bee i imes acquainted with 
formative iiiiLncnces which arc often 
neglected hi hunks nl llijs kind. Punch 
Axhicyemciu in I.ircuunre, although it 
is written I'm- the nnn -expert reader, will 
upjiciil in die av-udemic student no less 
limn tn rJie inquiring laymnn. Available 
i*f tiiv i/v/f * — hartlbtuk at ffn. net, paper- 
back at y>\ fiit. mi. 


A Short History of 
Spanish Literature 


27.3.69 TLS : 329 


James R. Sumim 


A paperback study which plm.es pamtulnr 
emphasis. upon writers uf ilie twentieth 
ccnuiry, nmuiig them Unamuno, Ruben 
Dario, Antonin Mnehado nmJ Jose 
Garcia Coin. MODERN LANGUAGES : 
'A luippy Imlunee between (he com- 
prehensive rt-lc rente work and u really 
l callable book . . . Hell lutve dune it service 
to students of Spanish by making this 
bunk uvailahk; in Unwin.* 13s. 6 d. n cl 


Tlic Romance 
Languages 

Rebecca Posner 

SCHOOL LIBRARIAN : * Will hold 
the attention of sixth-formers nnd 
teachers who specialise in one language 
but wish to see how it compares to the 
others in the group . . . maps, full and 
classified indexes and various typo- 

K jEciiI devices add to the clarity of (he 

(fix. mi 


STRINDBERG’S 


MADMAN’S 

MANIFESTO 

translated from the French 
in which It was written — 
Le Plaidoyev (Vm Ron— 
by Anthony Swerling. 

The first unexpurgated 

and authentic text. 

Second impression 

Price : Cloth 35/- 
Paper 15/- 

TJKINITY LAtiE 
PRESS 

2 Coven t harden. 
Cambridge 


Jll't :i- IMUlIl ilpi II I 1 HI « .1. .lie fill 1 *C Ml 

die .mlhi'is 

(Jilt <>l .i catalogue mI .i iniiiilrvii 
p.iiiitingi. lie di-uiiv.es eleven .uni add' 
cixht v.luJi dr,* < lill in i|« rejecl. I here 
K n»< -spine m»r mil f cniiipctifll In dis- 
til** nil ill lliew hew. I would mil) sn) 
lh.it. .is regard* slieii njserv.' liew cl 
. nl least four nl (lie (Minting* .shown .it 
1^.. Ih'. C fi'iiie i-\hibiiu>ii Inst >e.ir. nil 

irc iWkepiuii l>j v .mii review or, ‘the Cl i llurils 
' teem to me to b.- unlit. The two beau- 

of - l i ful pit lines be I imping In lord Mail- 

ire ‘■‘ r,, n. “A Mill near Lakenham ” and 
>ns “A Cill.ittc near lakenhalil". shuck 
I;)[ (lie as being too naturalistic and Inn tlli- 
j t 'l, Dutch to he by ( fume. Much the same 
en applies to die Mellon "Thistle 
K ), and Water Volt?". ■ which lacks 
j t the studied simplification arid the 
,j|| emphatic time conirasis seen in 
. ss the authentic " Stmts of a fitir- 

fc/ L - dnek ” til Norwich. The “ Marling ford 
;r- Grove ” at Hon Sun light appears to 
have the yre.-m surface and synthetic 
bright colouring typical nl the mid- nine- 
teenth century (although this may he due 
to condition i. Your reviewer slates that 
this and another painting (“ Grove 
Scene ”, illustrated in Tin Tunt‘.\ t Literal} 
Sit/ifiU-incni ) “ are confirmed un uuthen- 
tic by documentary evidence: see the 
Nurftdk Cinoaiclc (July 29. IX’Oi. and 
Tin Mann rhii' a (Art ( I it 82. p.22.1. Repr. 

•,r P---5) '. i hving to flit- omission of the 
h word " respectively ", the render might 
, n conclude that both these puiniinys are 
ie c , *ullfiiu*il in bufli sources. In fact 
. Marti nn fin'd (iwvf " is mentioned 

0,1 1 V in l hr Magazine nj Art, and how a 
y .source duied I NK2 can be snid to auihen- 
c fictile a pic I tire painted before 1X21 is 
s hurd lo sec. Even the reference tn the 
/ Grove Seem- -simply by ils title, no 
Other description given- -in the Norfolk 
Chronicle i s not in itseir conclusive, in 
view of (lie no tori nits vagueness or the 
titles of landscape paintings in this 
period. This pic-lure was probably 
called " Grove Scene " at the lime, but 
so may have been several others. Vnur 
reviewer is no less hasty in reading thu i 
Cliffords' own book. He says they rc- I 
feel the Norwich “A Ruined Custlc: 
Morning whereas in fact they cats* i 
loguc it. albeit with some reluctance, > 
among the aulheniic works (page 76). i 
, This book is far from being the defini- I 
Live work on (Tronic, nor do the ttulhors \ 
claim it to be. I myself certainly have I 
reservations about it. Nevertheless 1 1 is r 
a serious coniributinn to a very difficult i 
subject, and one which I have already 
found useful. Apart from being the c 
first rensnimbly comprehensive list of I 
Cromc’s paintings for nearly flrty yenn I 
(and the first ever or the drawings and a 
watercolours), it brings logcthcr obscure r 
and unpublished sources which your re- 1 
viewer mentions in passing with a sneer: i 

M research goes, the authors olTcf j 
potpour] [.vie! from tmdarthed > 
niutcnal. Crome studies are so hedged I 
about with uncertainties (hat they can e 
only he .nJvanccd by degrees. So fur i 
from acknowledging this, your re- H 
viewers aback seems uttimaled by the s 
desire lo undermine this book at every c 
point. As an assessment it is completely a 
misleading and itufair. t 

„ MIOHAEL K1TSON. s 

Courtapld Institute of Art, 20 Port- « 
man Square. London, W.l. f 

.Sir, I hope friendship is admitted in v 
the literary world. At any rate, it is 
as a friend (hat I wish to protest at u 
flie amazing review you published of S 
Derek and Timothy C1I (lord’s book, c 
Jo/*k Crome [February 27). What can c 
account for it ? Tho review’s vicious b 
critlea! comments held enough contra- fi 
dictions (the book's "haughty style "r— i 
Its fiat and zest lew ” writing: a “ good/ 1 
bad monograph ' " snippets and gob- 

bets of arl history slung together as 
crlUcal analysts ”) to show how deeply 1 
disturbed yduf reviewer had become. J 
ills misapprehension about the book, 
indeed, must be total: a misapprehen- 
sion as to its mode. 

in .Ration is mode more 
explicit in Derek ClilFord's recent Art H 
Mill Understand fag. \i CQll | d be des- (1 
fi™* . v enr inadequately, as proposing C 
that It is not wo who judge a work ol r 
art but works of art which define what & 
we ourselves are. As such, it Is an 11 
approach in sympathy with a profound a 
vein of contemporary thoughi-tmt if 0 
conventional scholarship is offended by n 
it one must draw .one's own conclusions 6 
To be sure, however, to have to choose t( 
Iovc an* 1 pedantry must-atid a 
with Crome above all— for some make " 
for n deranging experience. fi 

M ^ in « £ le your readers have " 
been left with gro&i misconception 4 
of a not m considerable achievement 
The very publtctuion of such an obvi- w 
ously warped review seems extreordi- '' 
nary. di 

‘ cu i ' tt MAURICE ASH. ; J 
Sharphftm House, Ashpringtori. Tot-T 
.nes, Devon, i ;tr 


■I ami Hie rcin-’irLilde risimi .i«d inleusi- 
(ics mi Piilnu-r. 

d Mii\ I vinij. u riling t*> >mi in delencc 
I; ol her gteut-giuinlf.1 (her, -.eems lo think 

0 th. it Piilnicr'.s &i*n (.ind l.inncllX grand- 
«■ soil), A. H. I'M I tiler. i% (m he bhtined 
> tor any modcrii view that I iniicll »ns 
■I uni a very last} innrscl. She tv wrong, 
it A. H. Palmer is f.ir fmni being i lie only 
II uilncvt agiiiiist l.mnell. C'onstnhlc 
s (Whose approbation ali-.l dkippmb.ition 
- I should' In is I above those of most 

people) came to deiest I nun-11 and to 
d dislike liis pictures. "Such a thing as 
' l.inuell ", lie wrote in IR.1.1 to Leslie, 

* evident I \ not expecting I cslic to ilis- 

1 ugrcc. 

’ And before assaulting A. H. Painter, 

4 I consider Miss Iviniy should have 

• asked liei.se! i 1 just why l.iimcil was 
i never voted an A.R.A. He appears to 
■ have pul his name forward rcgulurly 

for twenty -sc veil years. On one oeca- 
1 sion (see Whitley's Art in Lushun! 
IS- 1' IK J7\ he did poll nine votes — 
against the successful eaiulidale's 
seventeen votes. Again and again in 
other years lie received -no voles at all. 
not even one vote, tu't.cvcn a vole from 
those he thought well disposed to him- 
self. 

Why 7 He had painted with some 
originality at first ; he continued to 
paint at least as badly Init no worse 
Ilian other painters uf his time who 
became A.R.A. ;■ n J R.A. : he certainly 
made h fortune by bail pictures, which 
should have endeared him to the 
Academy. Km it seems evident thnt 
other London artists knew their Lin- 
ncll, mul that the common dislike of 
him stemmed in purl from his ruthless 
greed, in part from his hard and rough 
religious fanaticism t see the guarded 
accounts of Linnell by W. J. Linton in 
his Memories. 18*15, and W. J. Stillman 
in his Autobiography of a Journalist. 
1901). Graceless and opinionated 
egoism was an element in his character 
which evidently dismayed „Hter artists 
a feeling they had that Linnell (who 
called his studio his ■‘shop’*) was in 
the end always for small hard Linnell, 
and no one else; and I think the much 
reiterated claim that he was so helpful 
and kind to others would weaken under 
cool annlysis. The chance of profit (o 
himself was at anv mle interwoven 
with the help he gnvc lo Blake, to Mrs. 
Blake, and lo Palmer before and im- 
mediately after Palmer became his son- 
in-law-. 

I will add one other thing- Hint what- 
ever nice greul-grandfiitherly tales Miss 
Ivimy may have been vouchsafed in 
her child hood, the picture of Linnell 
and his Surrey household given to me 
more than thirty years ago by Miss 
Ivimy ‘a mother mul her .unit, the lute 
Mrs. Riches, Mint forthright and intelli- 
gent benefactress .»F the FiL/william. 

whs. one entirely consistent with the 
horrified yet fur fiom iuicmpcratcly ' 
expressed strict tires of their first cousin, 

A. H. Palmer, who wrote in various 
litters I have seen, of " the small Hell " 
of the family life created by Linnell; 
of "Ins two principal chiimcterislics. 
avniica and religious fanaticism ", in 
tho excessive ness of which Linnell 
seemed near the borders of Insanity ■ 
and of (he way in which Samuel Palmer, 
for years, 'was h tracked and abused 
and ridiculed " in the letters Linnell 
wrote to his daughter. Palmer’s wife. 

Like father, like daughter. In an 
unpublished letter, A. H. Palmer recalls 
JJTJSJ Pa , ll ]] cr working at designs on 
one side of the room "by the dim light 
of one hule moderator lamp ", while 
fi? "J fc rejoiced “over her favourite ' 
literatlire. proving the imminence (and 

SJJV datC /, n f lhe Mal Jcstnic- i 

lion of the world. 

GEOFFREY GRIGSON. 


what .ikiiuii lie .should take in revenge 
the death of Horatio, is spoken ’* w ith 
a bmd. in liis hand " (III, xiii, 1-14 iu 
Philip Edwards's edition in l he Kevrls 
Plays). The speech opens with the Latin 
tug VindiiUt inihi and three subse- 
quent developments in Hicrnnimu's 
lliouglil arc marked hy lines horn 
Seneca. *1 lie prublem that has faced 
edit ms is to explain whv Micron iniu 
should start tile soliloquy by declaring 
that "heaven will be revenged of every 
il! " and end by delemitniug the means 
hy which lie will himsell imderluke 
revenge. 1 lie answer seems to me to he 
that Hicronimo is engaged iu that popu- 
lar Renaissance aid lo the perplexed, 
hihliomuney ; opening liis Seneca al ran- 
dom and applying the lines he lights 
upon to liis present condition. The 
change in liis altitude is thus easily ex- 
plained: il is not that Kyd has failed 
to expound the development of liis 
Ihouglii, hut that the changes are deter- 
mined from oulside. 

There are two ways in •which this 
may be relevant in Mr. HchNugioii's 
suggestion. In the first place il seems 
clear that where “props" are men- 
tioned in the stags' directions or implied 
in the text we should never underesti- 
mate their dramatic significance (I think 
two other problems of Tlu- Spanish 
Tragedy may be thus resolved). If then 
we accept G. B. Harrison's sucucslion. 
based on the First Quarto, tliaf Hamlet 
hns a book in his hand for the “To 
be or not to he” soliloquy, we would 
expect some use to be made of it. 
Secondly, one wonders whether in the 
lost prc-Shakespcarian Hamlet, often 
HScrihed lo Kyd. tile honk fulfilled a 
similar bibliomaiilie role to that in The 
Spanish Tragedy, and whether Shake- 
speare topk over the hook hut gave il 
a much more general function in the 
attempt by Hamlet lo make up his mind 
—though, as Mr. Itchhingtoii rightly 
says, “the words will not help him". 

I lie ensy answers ol bihlionuncy would 
have no place in Shakcspeaie's woitd 
of douht. 

D. F. I-OXON. 

Wad ham College, Oxlord. 


. ® r *7' 'A footnote to your article 
(Murth 20j on HunilcTs " "In be nni 
to be" speech: the distinguished 

American scholar T. W. Baldwin, in liis 
monumental study or iili/ubethun teach- 
ing methods and curricula, traces Ham- 
lets question hack (o “a passage very 
famous in antiquily ” (spoken hy 
Socrates in Pluto’s A palmy and trails- 
luted by C'tccrnl mid hrmurks as fol- 
lows : 

When, therefore, 11, i inlet began liis 
speech, (lie (iterate audience slumlil 
hove connected it with the hook upon 
which Ifainlet was pming as lie pm- 
ccctled lo think aloud. For that audi 
\ j c »cc, file, locus classical of llauitel’s 
jiuilftilll U L' il III linvc lixvii C'itvroV 
Tliscitltin Dispatati ones |sic|. In the 
fitiribdliiiii system, here si .is the 
olllcial prcsenimioii i,f || w idea, lively 
learned grammarian should haw 
recognized it at once, especially from 
the keynote -question" of the first 
question "of those " live questions " 
wjjkJ] Tully held at Tusculum 
(» illitnn Sharpen s Small Latin , • A 
£.«*? Grevkr. Urbana. 1944, ii, MV<. > 
Certainly since Professor Baldwin’s 
book, u rendering of the kind your con- 
tributor proposes has seemed well 
worthy of consideration. 

FRANCIS NOEL LF.IsS. 

3a, Old Ijuisdowne Road, Man- 
chester 20. 

The early engineers 


Samuel Palmer 

Sir.— Your reviewer (January 30) of 
two recent ami not well informed hooks 


— • , , s -r “v uvw. 

without defemns- to family senlimeiU., 
After all. he » remembered lets at the 
mediocre- artist he- was for most— 
though not all— of his life than as > man :; 
associated with the grbalness of BlaW 


Part-publishing and 
authors’ rights 

s ssra: 

(February 13) from A. D. Peters and 

i and authors’ 

Tights, in- October, 1967, an editor from 

tr& C ?h V !- ndiSh ln y ited mc 
tribute to their encyclopedia a short 

A - relIC eX P 1 * ) ratiAn for a fee 

rill m'hc £ ^ ,ncas - Whc » 1 asked what 
nghls this f« involved [ pas told the 

fee was for all rights. I therefore refused 

TAV+i'y™ paid morc - Bni 

a great many distinguished persons I 
was assured, had agreed to Jteiffics 
for them °n exaefiy these terms I 
rephed that in my opinion a,great many 
dislmgujsh&d twnons are fools, adding 

was* I but ncithe r 

was l a. fool. Then I suggested thev InnV 
elsewhere, for someonTwho was more 

Thevdld ham l S d r perba ' H more fooll 'h. 

Soliloquy? 

lUi 

j? chiefly a reaJng ploud & a' &■ Sr 
an takiSig parallel 

importainti (j)lteq dchJ?«‘ 


Sir,— Your reviewer’s most infoima- 
;' v ’ e ... , and tli ought-pro voting article 
on , 11 *? re Pfinl of Samuel 
t o n ,,r Engineers with Mr. 
l. 1. L. Roll's introductions is most 
welcome lo us. We have for nearly 
b ® en engaged in a new hionranlit 
of John Smeaton, F.R.S.. of Austhorpe. 

rtfmfni!? lfcc lt ? Iak * ,h,s opportunity 
fcjiiJuf n r 1,8 t afia,n “ * renders wlio so 
futn'shed us with information. 
SSS i nd “*?*>!“- and the helpfiil 
!»»2S < i from ,brdr,es an{1 institutions 
sources or 

hitherto unpublished. 
Sm«Sn rCSar 1 10 treatment of 

SWfvK 1,avc u su f - r had no cause 
acv f Hv I?, c 0n l hl ' eroi,nris of accur- 

nteaininn !r as °f i’ 0,,r!ic fortunate in 
d, rect in forma l i) m from the 
descendants of Srrteaton’s dflugliter Ann 

Si fl 32 r V‘ 2 Lf°w n 5 rooU ' in ,7H0 - For 

I Th* 1 5car s, h ’ SmiI *' i employed in 
Uc* Thomas Sutcliffe, whose original 

lion In thL" Gifilec- 

^nocaton s house, for ex- 
b%ur^J Publication 

MrvS wh« h* the 8 u ! dan « of old 

TStiZ h U i icc - n ’t 0 inversion 

center I jP® L ° Usc i ni llw "inctecnlh 

E in MS™ *«»ol- 

(l * Voted a considerable 


L ' lighthouses and thri, k 
1 t»'«, in more tluj wt « V 1 ' \ 
1 grouped under the 15?“ ' 
' f-lbd SmcatnV’’ *' 

1 Sl1 mmary or Smeuon 'h'-' 
' career nnd place in 
cngnuvring is found 
> orkdnre /Vitwft, l 
! “"‘'JoanlngiihjtDljjjJti 

; 3i/j 

. vi'limjes contain his works b^,-! 

' Hi! r llKl V^ hischl '2 
. !)•">■ of the Low 

. was firvi primed b> tJV 

, Society in l«16. throws mihrij 

■ *’» his Imnian qualhiex TfeSv 
. revealing self-portrait in /,! 
I jiHirnal. of n ne of. the wall 

‘ ' °. l I. nB M- en of lh,s C0unl, y nal 

--travelling abroad not "i.J 
in themnii-l 

■ ! ‘! h ! ounsU. but i n «iJ 
ine^h.mical, scientific mi p 

, development in Flanders ad 
i liis was a decade before the cj 
opened in Britain with Biinfcij 

It i.x in Smiles's account ris 
I76U period or Smeaton's Lb| 
Found his Irentmcni of our iA 
adequate. His contribution u( 
vclopmcnt of Newcomen's iif-i 
engine (to which Mr. Roller 
paid tribute in his life o[ 
ifis vital contribution to 
mem of cement in modem h 
materials, his ivotk on nindzti 
power machines which combi 
the prime movers ihranjVc 
islands. In areas aivav fronfi 
industrial centres of Lhe 
— and his sustained ihlerestin 
variety of scientific kntwWRi 
be ilrall with more full). ■, 

We have found, for itU 
previous account anywhere, < 
friendship and correspond™ i! 
i.t min Franklin. Franklin sib!' 
ion. in Yorkshire. Smeaton c 
lighthouse design for him to 6 
England Coast, and arranjdlfl) 
lie instruments much indented 
and Harvard to be sent acrwli 1 
lie. Smeaton helped and 63 
the young Russian enginmn/a 
who came to Britain after nj 
aimospheriL engines was 
Cronsladt. They received is 
from Boulton and Watt, wb*4 
encourage foreign interesi in 
machines worked and *» 
Smiles relates the anecdote «n 
L-cNS Dashkova lemissiry ol k* 
die Great I. who tried to pet 5 ™* 
ton |o couw .uni develop ci™ ^ 
iilg projects in Russia. Bu|K« 
tell iis who she was, nor to* » 
to be in Britain, nor how six w 
ton. 

It is strange thrit the s#d' 
run age. so much in 
biographies of artists, psW®* 
writers in the eigliicciilh catift 
mentioned In Smite’s Ditt 
is one of the extraardiiun 
a young man who IMU^ 
without uny evidence « ( P" 
less one can call the 
its scientific-minded 
me tubers it is patrons. 

l-'inally, Smeaton** LoiuteJ 
his leaving Leeds as a 
1742 until 1750. to* fi 
adequately studied- h B . 
nectcd with his inlcrcst^ 
London that haw rardy ^ 
or painted in eightceflthwj 
mils or bitigraphte^he 
class nren of Spitalfiel®- S 
and Moorficlds. the 
small foundries, forges, 
and builder’s yards, and 
of the great inciropolo, „ w 

* fcw * MKHAJ] 

peter a. THJ 

[5. Blair sville Gton 

I.ecds, 13. I 



living things after their kind 


ntKJr.N : Modern 
iranslatcd hy HnroW 
«5pp. Weidcnfckl and 

^ 

. lAiJiim Bnpcn. a special ism n 
(hodkW ^ molecular Hin- 
Ijj, written Modem Hialogy for 
*ii| enough background oi hio- 
d knowledge to revogmzc the 
W j, jdunces in the subject in 
,,,[ [hree decades. 1 1 e ex pin i tlx 
n'c journey is the same hut ” the 
Sffljn and horses have 
al", jnd tlte route needs much 
Explanation. Whereas classical 
studies each object separately 
!«s to evolve a systematic 
jenicni. modern biology studies 


the baric problem-. h\ the use of 
chemistry . i ml pinnies, h selects a 
few organisms fur ,inai\smg ami in- 
terpreting phenomena eominun to all 
living tilings .iihI chaiaeieristic of 
life. Molecular biology is a branch 
which ainual Using atomic and molc- 
etilai' science to elaiify all the basic 
phenomena of life, siteh as inheii- 
tance, growth, development, dill Croa- 
tia lion, irritability, nuncmcni and 
memory. It Iries in deduce (lie bio- 
logical I unci inn of a molecule from 
i's si rue ui re and structural changes. 
The author does not aim to prove 
that life can be reduced to laws ihai 
arc exclusively those of physics and 
chemistry, but r.iihci in investigate 
how far physical and chemical laws 
operate in living systems and to see 


erestricted 


f, A. Pantin: The Relations 
m (he Sciences. 205pp. 
bridge University Press. 


fhir Professor Carl Pantin was 
•i Rfll known to lhe outside 
Kite deserved to he. and this 
ttlion of his Turner Lectures 
ried at Triniiy College. C'am- 
(along with three other relc- 
' papers), as The Relations He- 
i At Sciences will reveal lo a 
public how gifted a zoologist 
philosopher was losi lo the world 
L death in 1967. Publication 
sis) reveal in sonic measure why 
H not receive lhe public acclaim 
in deserved. For although the 
al lectures were delivered as 
1959, he worked on them 
(search. for perfection lo such 
ntlhal they were still in maim* 
(I his death. His editors. 
AM. Paulin and Mr. W. 11. 

. found Jhul the version left 
. I *as“ik«t far from ihedetini- 
, and their task has been 
*1 to add a number of valuable 
ft dealing with Liter literature. 

niton's problem of the de- 
eding down a grassy slope, 
wimes reduced to a mass, an 
, . lnc J , nnlion and a coclllcicnt 
*5™? ‘v well known, and Pan- 
vtaning-poini is similar. Ik- 
jadiMtnclion between the “ rc- 
S •Jl! 41 ,he . “ unrestricted *' 
sciences are 
7?, because they discard a 
*« of the rich variety of na- 


7“ we rich variety of na- 
.jwnomcna. By selecting simple 
lor lamination they inlro- 
ivviemaiic bias into their pic- 
J* 'he natural world. This cn- 
inem te nuke rapid and 


spectacular progress with the help ol 
mathematical models of high intellec- 
tual quality, but the original limita- 
tion of i he subject should not be foi- 
gollcn. In con H ast, the unrestricted 
sciences such as geology and biology 
are slower to advance, and because 
iherc are so many variables their 
hypotheses have frequently lo he re- 
vised. I his is .Midliuhlc remintL’r of 
the richness of life, and of the sciences 
of life, hut sometimes we may won- 
do i whether biology is not itself being 
turned into a restricted science as 
muilicivuliejl methods are applied lo 

One of lhe most remarkable 
fealure.s of Paulin's careful argu- 
ment is liis revival of the " ilia live 
sense " postulated by John Henry 
Nevvm.m in his ( it/tnuilttr ol Assent. 
It is through the illative sense, he 
says, that we both perceive the pio- 
bleins to be allaekeJ mid lirsl sec 
where they will lead. Ihrough ihi.s 
sense we at rive at a conclusion from 
ail manna of information, nuieh of 
which is not suitable for logical de- 
tluclion. In other wouls we iliscovor 
lhe result tirsi and prove il .iftei- 
wurds. 

As .ni example in hi> own sphere 
he gives the immediate recognition of 
a specie s ol otg.uusiu in die held and 
the subsequent recognition of it by 
taxonomic identification in die 
laboratory, l-tom history he recalls 
the .story of how Newton inl'oimcd 
Halley of a fundamental discovery 
and was asked: "Have you proved 
it •» ” Taken aback. Newton re- 
plied: "I've known it for years, if 
you'll give me a few days. I'll cer- 
tainly find you a proof of it.” The 
same point could have hecn made 
2,000 years eat Her from the discov- 
eries iif Archimedes. 


it such laws .lie pnssihlv stillicieni 
i»> leave nothing unexplained, lie 
recognizes (hat this do,\ not exclude 
the possibility ;hal other uieihmls of 
investigation exist. 

the first part of Modern liiology 
is devoted to a detailed coiisidci alion 
ol the living cell, its chemistry, com- 
ponent parts and detailed structures 
as revealed h\- the election micro- 
scope. The molecular basis of gene- 
tics is discussed and mitosis and 
meiosis are explained fully with 
detailed diagrams. Mutations, varia- 
tions and selections arc illustrated 
together with lhe advantages of the 
diplont organism. 

Viruses are given a place especially 
on account of their rclulion lu dan- 
gerous diseases, such Us polio and 
meningitis, as well as being lhe cause 
of some form* of the common cold. 
Foot and muiidi disease and fowl 
pest are caused by viruses but there 
arc also forms vvliieh attack and 
eradicate bacteria, known as bacterio- 
phages, of which beautiful illustra- 
tions are included. 

Professor Bogcn tries to answer the 
question: how is genetic information 


>>l the oldei l'cikiM mui p.is-vd on lo 
individuals, of the ncM .’ Ii becomes 
evident dial the ci.ibo, ale arehi lec- 
ture of the ceil is dc.milclv suhn.di- 
nuled to iu fnn.iiini.il lehuioiiship. 

lhe se.-tuiil pan is coticemed with 
the wa\ things fiiikiinn in regard to 
the so-called regulator -mechanisms. 
The cell is not merely " a bag of enzy- 
mes hut its fiiiiklions arc carried 
out economically, under continual 
conliol and rcgulaiioii. 'lhe mecha- 
nism is obviously directed according 
to some kind of information causing 
the cell to produce the right organ in 
the appropriate place in the soma of 
die individual. Iherc is. in fact, a 
regulator technique within the cell. 
There is a regulation of cnz.yme 
synthesis too. with the release 
of genetic information al the 
appropriate lime in fact a molecular 
memory. Perhaps in the future 
" memory molecules " will be isolated 
and i( will be possible to regulate their 
transmission. The author suggests, 
however. Ihai if it were advantageous 
to pass on whnl the individual has 
learnt during life living organisms 
would long ago have acquired die 
power in their evolution. 


f «<llMik'l.iliiiii is given to the bio- 
logical devices ivil:eh pint .'cl .iiMili.I 
infection, parli.-ui.ii i\ in tile human 

hndv: tie fence iitCLh.illis lk siiell 
skin, hails ami secretions ate » *t uni- 
versal application auj :tie inlici ileil. 
forming part ol iiiiinimo-hiuUigy. an 
iniimiuily which can neve: die less be 
breached and disease then finds its 
way into the organism, lhe means by 
which an organism acquires its un- 
in un ii > are discussed in relation both 
to youth and old age. and the possi- 
bility that caneer might be a pi oh I cm 
ill ininuino-biufogy is also considered. 

The volume concludes with a sec- 
tion oil the " primeval bniili " and 
the future of man in the artificial 
environment that he has created lor 
himsell. Il ennsideix the greatest of 
all mysteries: the origin of living 
creatures, that "unique unrepeatable 
act of creation which hi ought forth 
.ill living things ’aflci their kind 
Profuse illustrations, many in 
colour, greatly assist in interpreting 
lhe complexity of tile cell nnd of the 
chemical substances of which it is 
made, electron mieioxeopc photo- 
graph* revealing lhe elahoiatu slmo 
lure. 


iseases of plants 
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support their theme by collecting a 
wealth of historical detail on famines 
and (heir social results, ail of which 
makes most interesting reading. 

Plant disease* have been recog- 
nized from early limes, long before 
any causes were understood or any 
remedies suggested. Pharaoh dreamt 
of the “seven thin ears blasted with 
the cast wind ", the harbinger of rain, 
which in fact brought the rust spore* 
from lhe Syrian hills lo his wheat 
fields. The Irish potato famine in . 
the 1840s forced the emigration of 
large numbers of people to America. 
The grape mildew of 1882 destroyed 
the vlnevards of France which had 
nourished since 500 b.c., the culture 
having spread from the Near East 
along the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, Coffee rust and banana * 
disease wore equally severe in' iheir 
results, while disease* pf rubber apd 
oif timber trees- have also had far- 
reaching effects. 

In un epilogue, the authors oires* 
the urgency of the problem. Maybe 
there .ire alternative* lo our present 
sources of food. a-, for example, 
plankton from the sea, fi"h meal, and 
petroleum extract*. The greater 
chance of success, however, in feed- 
ing a population which itself needs 
to exerci-e numerical control nutM 
surely lie with improved farming 
technique*. *ot| conservation, better 
distribution of water, und greater 
*-.»nr-iil .-.r nlsm 
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LINGUISTICS 


Culture as communication 



U 'fin k ih l-i ( i : / ti .\fnittunt 

431pp. Milan : llompiani, 

1 .. 2 .Hn(l. /.« tU’fuuzitm f dell ‘arte. 

303pp. Milan : Mursia. L. 2,800. 

'I lie liali.irr. hate nut been notable 
v‘iriirihuuir . in modern linguistics, 
in spite of ilieir development ot 
" a real lin^iii^iies Nevertheless 
Benedetto Cimv influenced Vos\- 
ler ami himself set great store 
on .uMliciu. intuition :i\ a guide In 
all as pei. i*. of man’s file, Although 
Cmherii^ lii.ii may regard some of 
C roce s findings as ■■ vague and un- 
salisl ying ", he would doubtless agree 
with f n ice's slalemcnt that “we can 
admit onl\ a quantitative difference 
in determining the signification of 
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lllf Will (I lints. Ilijiuit ■.'iVM/il. (mill 
i he nun -yen in-- ul i hi. 1 common ni.m ". 
I hv hi ii >tiL uii^iiuv ” Jia- :ilw;ij% 
been ik'.ii iii ilu' hcai Is of iLiliiin 
unlei-. on in. ihelic. iiinl it h.is non 
luvnmc. mula ihe influence of struc- 
turalism. .i -.pecilie lidd of in vest i- 
yulion fur li.tliuii '.ennologish. Italian 
s.cinii.i|itu\ h;iN made Mime nf Icnipl 
to Jill r ho yap Ivlwcvn the bare I'oiniu- 
hilioii of JniijiiiMk pjflb!crn.s and the 
c.vtensiuii of lin^nkliv methods to the 
■' pivioiial 'ispiv and the *' signs” 
ul iiivhilvLlinv, music, the cinema 
and so on. by pi u\ id mg codes for 
Iliem a n. i logons in Suiisstirc's laiif’ti *• 
in lini: ill's lies, and in this they have 
received grcnl help from the 
researches of Chomsky, Hjelmslev, 
Jakohson. Kat/ and l.dvi -Strauss. 

The growth cd interest in semiology 
occurred in circles concerned with 
ninss-cifinmunicaiion and ils media. 
This iictivily, for long examined in 
the United States, Frank furl and in 
finglnnd through Mass-Observation, 
has led Italians to seek a fundamental 
formulation of ils problems and pro- 
cedures, anti such n formula l ion 
Umberto Ecu has attempted to pro- 
vide. He asks what use scmioiogical 
research can have In (his field and 
replies (hat it is a form of research 
which views all cultural phenomena 
as fuels «f communication, l h rough 
which single messages organize Ihem- 


hv .hulled tile slimline ul expel ililcil- 

i.i I ait and -I />»•. nhiiit i <■ inttvjtUi 
(1'ifi-li in whn.Ii lie lit I cmiliomcd the 
theme-, .uiil icihnujiiv, of mav. Cuiii- 
imiiiiealinii. Jie .iiiempK in l-ti Shut- 
nu n ciWu/i* t" I he Missing Slrue- 
luru ") iu euunliiiale his previous re- 
scaiehcs and lo pi o pound a sjsiema- 
li/ation ul culture and communica- 
tion /.u Jt'irartf. also re- 

cently published, is a collection of 
essays written between 1955 and l%3. 
The first pan consists of historical 
and theoretical writing, inspired hy 
his early rcsearchc. on medieval 
aesthetics: "II pioblcnia c-sleiieo in 
San Toinmaso ", written in 1954 and 
published in I95f> and ” Sviluppudeir 
c.stclica mcdievalc ", published in 
1959. The essays in the 
second part of the bonk form 
a prelude In the researches 
contained in Optra apcrlti and the 
third part, “ Problemi di mcludo ", 
reunites two essays of 1963. which can 
be described as an introduction to 
La strutiiira assent? itself. The first 
three parts of the Slrmlura, A-C\ wore 
published in 1967 with the title 
Appunli p?r mm semhlogia tlelle 
cominimictiiinni visivi and these were 
based on lectures delivered at ihc Fac- 
ulty of Architecture in the Univcrsily 
of Florence, where Ecu now leaches. 

La slni/ium assent c shows the 


selves and become comprehensible author at the top of his word-spinning 
through reference lo the codes. In f° rm - Fortified by a re-reading and a 
order to study mass-communications reappraisal of Marx. ■ Freud and 
one must have recourse to different Nietzsche, he seeks by the title of his 

methods— psych ologicaf, sociological, book lo “excite the reader and calm cvilablc thoughts ” (and. adds'V.co. 
stylistic-- but in order to clarify the ( hc author " and by its content tu already historically determined) 

Droblem ihrnnoh .«‘inirvl,-u){f*nl ciurliao break Un lh<* coislemnlnfitf'f I mm. uihi.-li nn-iklne iu: n |. ..r ....r : 


kOiislriietetl oil (lie fvi-is of rlie iiki>I 
eleuieiit.irv ul eoiiiiiiiiiueatioiis. Ilul 
wliieli lakes place between two inacliiiies 
Tlierealler (lie oiigiilal eoneepls are put 
inlu doubt, enlarged, le-lorined. nega- 
tived. made to fall into unfair pitfalls 
and bruuglit {■■ (he ultimate breaking- 
point ... to regain in the end the nrigi- 
nal model, rendered more ductile and 
mole comprehensive, capable of (term- 
ing communication* not only at (heir 
most obvious and linear level, hut where 
they i ill rod lice themselves into (lie sign 
processes and into llu- universe of efil- 
tu re- the swerve, die collision, tlu- inter- 
active connexion between the presumed 
constants and the historical variants. Hu- 
miliation. the shock and the dialectical 
mediation. 

In (he coui.se of this remarkable 
utterance Eeo expresses the hope that 
he will not have lo admit like Wall 
Whitman; “Do I contradict my- 
sc!f?/Very well then 1 contradict 
myself." In fact, ialhcr than contra- 
dict himself. Eeo interminably 
repeals himself, which is not alto- 
gether surprising considering the 
complexity of the book. 

After having discussed the rela- 
tions between significance and the 
communicative schema Eeo passes 
on to (he articulation of visual codes, 
architectural codes and mass-com- 
munication codes. He next works 
out a structural plan of operations 
based on Piaget. It is impossible, he 
believes, to predicate an immanent 
logic of given signs and it is there- 
fore necessary for us to read them 
as “ instruments of logical and in- 
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n-’i' \ T l ‘, ,f J> Sydney University 

n: "^ h > ilH' Dro^mv. ft r?. ■’London : Methuen. 26s. 


social 

allirnb 


Presence of 
a,,<l historical 


pr ofli ^ 


. 'SHdgK arc n, i 

Mian the cases in whkhma- 


put 


ol S | vencei. Milton. D.mic and a ul.i,- 
sical mythology picked up through 
translation. 

When the patient reader dues reach 
chapter txvn lie finds tile “ Major 
Pitenis ” consist of " I lie I'-sitl of 
Hyperion " ami three Odes with 
their subsidiaries " lo Melancholy" 
and " Psyche ” standing by fur 
occasional reference. For the must 

. . part l)r. Talbot lakes a fairly central 

Icetic between Codes and ?d«lihing hack Ibeucvs it o a |f imJe In these poems although 
semiology uncovers (heconto i pre-Coper nica n cosmon gy c | i:1 p ler ifirce. examining nunlcrn 
I ween the universe of :J k i posihumous. it moic cr j,j e j sin : ,| moS | belic-s the concept 
universe of ideologic;, whsi- fflexjftt, walk -a way. An arm- o |. L - Cl1 | ra |;i y. An exception can be 
fleeted in the pre-conte'. ^ reaches, if only with in nii| j c nf t | ltf - (\\ c u , Nightingale ’’ 
of communication, white it b pxfrMibefore l-W tubey where Dr. Talbot, having little faith 
time it links the world of <•*.. W Hicornpuss one twenty- 1 jn j[N , n . llur j|y or validity, allows him- 
tltc world of things thaulr ^individual makes John kiaK sdf a L . onlcdv ;i pp nwich . 
milato. in order to £ The " Niehlineale " iruuble eenlm 


speaks us, or, u, 
feienlly. the 


: poems hy kcat*. the layout 

iiTu lrW^ PorV,s J ° Iin 

IL»ImI unbalanced- Of the 


caves whcu'-.-Is’iK'*^! 


spoken bv the langHa^ ,,l '['J 1 ; liijieis. the first is a very long 

Icetir lh>tii'nen aaj.. r 


order 


Nightingale 

uzed for what they from a UK- on that wine business, so Irequcnlly 

to transform them. K, , n d shedding its afternoon Keats’s part -undoing, from Hnydon's 

'JETT* lha ' — iJeunborn. The two images story of the cayenne pepper to a kind 
a problem of ^ slir{ j un< j could have friend's allegation that for a certain 

tentative — Ji?© without literary loss if 


six weeks Keats was rarely sober, 
ui- ^"lunicaiion KTjLj' curtailed his' history These bits of gossip, though set as in 

<*IWi the code to t«0Miwf |[ie(oU «l outlook of Augus- crystal, arc nut revered as major 
Similarly the operative with an interim de- poems; but the “draught of vin- 


problcm through scmioiogical studies 
one must, according la Eco, observe 
Ihe phenomena of culture as If they 
were n system of signs formed by 
communication and proceed on the 
hypothesis that all the phenomena 
of culture are phenomena of com- 
munication, which can be described 


break up the epistemological com- 
placencies and exorcize the demon of 
Structure. This exorcism is carried 


which enables us to think of unfami- 
liar things in familiar terms. 

Eco, working through Aristotle and 


out in the manner of a contradiction Piaget arrives he me I .k toloJv hv- ,in. 
of terms a unity of antitheses, and XS to\nowwhc 

Eco explnms m h.s introduclion Strauss Ulld ihc^ spea.lali un of “ C-tufa 


and catalogued as a .system of signs. P i rot, ‘ 

Ro is a subtle and a prolific w|er 

After Opera apcila (196^) in which the existing phenomenu a simple model. 


Jacques Lacan. glancing on 
the way at the negative 
pronouncements or Jacques Derrida 
which nullify the possibility 
of structural analysis jn any form. 


Phonetics and the generation gap 


Noam Chomsky 
Halle 


“■'««<» and Morris ,n,,lllCr u,M « l,c rvinaikahlj quickly 

„ : The Sound Patten, qf 1 ?! bul , l ! - a , nd on thc bil ^ remarkably little 

English. . 470pp. Harper and Tl ] cy say l,1 “ 1 n n e * te lls \ ' ve 1 isl of da la. Grammars have !h rce compo- 
Row. £6 Is. }. ucI | ru j. es must be applied, in a par- ncnls: .semantic, syntactic and 

JjjJjJif : Md or ‘ ,er ’ 'f 1 thc Process of phonological. The phonological com- 

flCnCL ElLlIln Wnr/lc nn/l cnnlnnoor . rimo nnnrvni .. ■ • • <■,« .. 


Ini I ween 
may suppose 


that even 


5fiSln B .h 0rdsand “ ntcn “ s ; they ponent, with which The Sound Ku- 
claboratc the convenhons for their ten, of English is principally con- 

am Chomsky has achieved of any given sentence (i.c., describes lcrms l,f wh,t ' h imgu ‘ 
istinction of being a lin- how >s pronounced) ; its input is clans have usually 


Let us suppose (hut a' man were lo 

sr. at teiitE sr ct ,ippiica,ion a,,d in,er ‘’ reii " 

lh r™ Np T chomsk J to ■ 

ing the name psephoscope foi il. We inft . ™ re “‘^mction of being a lin- ; ,uw ,.« « pronounced): ils input is «™»"‘ “ a ” “^^rrjMgTTinilh ji. | U jn u '. , 
should all pronounce this new word 8 uist ( l -c- a practitioner of linguistics) , e SUr ^ a ? e structure ” of the sen- *hc phonetic said of Norlhron F 

— * L - . I. ,l. .. u «wever, the author* «i 1 

mnnnnl " in fact MIW *' W ™ ! • 


scmioiogical research cao «itJhKJ^]gj**-^an l > VC ri;tn ’'.doe^ tage” lading of Flora is fixed and 


fol had curtailed his history 
Ihepoiicd outlook of Augus 
■anaries, with an interim de 
:r" *T*!iW!cd " Hanoverian ".doc 
ting otilhc.ng,n(kvmlmhf. MK for; , elective view of 
ficat, (here we are back lo.S« in j (Mhe llS ual “ influences " 
and indeed not far tmim 
dichotomy between fornur-i 
iug) and thus dividing the tv: rjj 
of the Sign. But it is pari 
discuss the authenticity anJdft 
of codes or the stability of caft 
or the objectivity of ihe 
unless we understand (hat Ac 
.seen sub specie tvmmike: 
not t|ic whole world and coo| 
surily the most iinportanU^- 
Umberto Eeo ends his iniiit 
that if the redfli 

.. strucluraliu - or fmnd re ma ,k C d to 

ist ", the author would like tok w recently: The cnlic is 

him that he accepts witbpnl ((ding into the creative act ”, 
both labels. A faircoroiwan defining a silual ion which wc 
is also a fundamental eonunei' Nognized, The obvious answer 
llu* hook. the sooner he got out of it thc 

Ms bound In seem a perverse 
to turn back the clock and 
tie status of a body lo which 
f& belonged. Certainly 1 could 
y his statement ; a great deal 
►tut criticism of fiction, in 
febMt autonomous in the 
. . , makes Us feel that the 

variations to account torMS| ^ under discuSsioni 

dialeots (a«eol n may convey some .supcrli- 

'TINob to 


rubber stamped as a creation. It must 
stand the racket. Thc wine has been 


coulcd bul is full nf ilu* w a i in suuih ; 
the suuih then. Dr latNu -..iv-. is 
warm hut not llu- v ine. I hi, is an 
ciulorsablu conclusion Keats loved 
his claret : hut although w t > virink ii 
clmmbrr now. ihe kulicitllics 
especially Pvaco.-I. who issued the 
instruction. ” huve/ frais '* preferred 
il cold. Neither growers nor impor- 
ters liavl instructed them. What did 
ihe cold wine uisie ol 7 ” Flora and 
the country green". ■ Wouldn't it 
produce a singularly sickly wine ? " 
probes Dr. Talbot. 

More confusing still, how does it 
taste of dance and I 1 rove nya I song 
and even of the Hippucrcnc fountain, 
which means "changing wine In 
water ... a miracle unlikely to he 
performed often or with applause ". 
Further, he asserts, the beaker "with 
purple-stained mouth ” has become 
the mouth of the drinker. He is pos- 
sibly insecure here: the mouth of the 
beaker could be stained from tile lips 
uf the drinker. However, after 
many more such ironies the critical 
conclusion is ’* that Keats is a more 
imagislic poet than mod of Ihe Rom- 
antics " ; and that gains him some 
approval nowadays. 

Dr. Tallini's third chapter on thc 


piogics-, of Keats (.rii'kism besides 
being much dioriei than Ihe upcniiiu 
uphill plod is more signilicanl. When 
not significant to Keats ii is so to his 
critics. An nut standing Vieiorian 
example is Matthew Arnold who 
wrote his Kents critique undo the 
“ shock ” of the recently-published 
letters lo Fanny Uraxvnc. Dr. Talbot 
finds his cheap attack nil ihe poet's 

character “amazing . . . foi so tlis- 


as i*i ihe merits m heilexilmciu ol 
the now imlu-l'.al i-. , vo'ul : on '.’.luio- 
by all crilici-.m becomes alike a lech- 
tiical. academic anil ah-lnisch plulo- 
-.ophical exercise I he thesis has 
arisen and demands the layout "l a 
rigid pattern which the eiranl poeti- 
cal work can he liininieil up to lit. 
Hie present critic s/enis. Iiowexci. 
tu he of the devil’s party tin borrow 
from Blake on Milton) when he '4cis 


interested a Seeker alter I ruth ". No ‘to examining a group of modern . 1 


doubt the capitals are there to con- 
vey the irony. It is not amazing: 
Arnold was temperamentally incap- 
able of disinterest where hi* sense of 
propriety wa-s outraged. Thc term 
Philistine- imported by hiimell for 
extensive use expressed his own sla- 
very lo a prissy, puritanical morality 
that ruined him as a critic when 
applied tu Coleridge, Keats and Shel- 
ley. In the Kents essay even his Inter 
approval oil grounds ol " virtue ”, 
character, and the truth-beauty rela- 
tionship is an ethical, nol an aesthetic 
judgment. As a decadent Romantic 
pocL himself he might luiye glimpsed 
his failing but that the crilico-m ora list 
in him was ashamed of Hie poet. 

Coming to the twentieth century, 
Dr. Talbot docs not com mil himself 


diclatois on ihe "Ode lo a (.i reel an 
Urn '1 heir line and contradictory 
points are self-igniting. Finer still is 
the comment of a critic on these 
critics that they arc better equipped 
to interpret the " Grecian Uni " than 
was the inexperienced young Keats, 
flic cryptogram can he unwound hy 
a mild comment that (lie poem was 
written by this un lessoned Keats xx ith 
enough profundity In keep the 
pundits guessing. 

Possibly Dr. Talbot's midly bal- 
anced chapters const iluje a warning 
that the critical industry has touched 
a danger-zone from which the cap- 
tive specimen may never again escape 
umrtulikilcd. The legend that Keats 
was destroyed by hi> critics may he 
maturing into truth at Iasi. 


Getting into the creative act 


ag to the common reader, 


degrees cannot be blamed for the 
assumption of autonomy which is 
becoming habitual, especially in the 
criticism of nineteenth and twentieth- 
century fiction. Those who dis- 
like it lend to ignore it as though 
this will make it go away, but it 
shows no sign of doing so and it 
therefore seems worthwhile discus- 
sing some of the forms which it takes 
anti to speculate about sonic of ils 
possible causes. In thus speculating 
I .shall he obliged, through ignorance 
or some laciois and a desire lo pro- 
voke i Lirllier speculation. to 
generalize largely, to hazard guesses 
ami to give whal may seem gralui- 


familiarily with British j ts p ropcr dumfiy as l,uls ollcnce. Hut nobody now has 
have dissuaded the aiit!»BK*p j ff iUcal nic Jj la ,j on< More- comprehensive view of criticism— 


ing such a claim. Kft criticism often assumes the 

The analysis makes demands in terms of 

complexity which once 
proper only in works of 
Frank Kcrmodc put the 
1958 


with the stress on" the'flraV^lable! whose na me and work have breome Ifulf*’ ? nd its oul P ut . ,bc appropriate However, the authwT ^i.^ inrep 1 ryL 21 

a reduced vowel in the second widely known outsidi phonetic representation. This syn- component m J 

syllabic, and a long & in the third. cireles-amoiiB nhilmmfh^I ® struc,ure - which— un- quile .ebseiy to the mm N would b e possible to treat 

More interestingly, wc should also _ , 8 PhUosopher^, socio- like the deep structure " relevant for of the hngui isis , of criticism which has 

know, without beine told that the and Psychologists among its semantic interpretation— may con- dialcly preceded them in FF* JtoUterainre. for it is centripetal, 

associated theory and practice were ? 1 U *® r8, HIs ^ J.T. colleague, Morris slructural ambiguities of the and it is clearly lj e elhlcal without, I 

properly called psephoscopy, with a HalIe > hunched their particular Mac Arthur Flics Back to Front" ol , English (and j 
short o in the second syllable f which fc rnnd of phonology with The Sound F ?*5f? ented RS a fllrin 8 of whatever it be c _"(”jJ^®Wbelhc 


forma tives "(more or less wha? used bceli* very ^nndeejufiy ^ which more casual realtors mirt.II ^^'^^"cTS'hose w^ks^whlch preting of novejs away from their 

“kohli^ u: ^ often amounts to an assertion lha ^IH beneTil from detailed scrutiny rthv,n,K ^rential sense- toward' a 

the work is radically different in kind which will nol. Moreover, 

from what readers ha\« always * * . ... cr»vpral novelists dUT- 


syllable and a 
■ It is evident 
alternations in 


xi vowel in the second gmslically-oriented phonetics and in- ThV n^n.,- lo 06 am,l,ar w«n. wouia cons™.. ^ oaa Lott 

.ST.Si^'SEL - 1 m “" y S™. BLfiSS^sagri 

- adherenb 0( sl« 3 S 35 j **^ 


■WtlSL 10 CSam Ptos, rather as 
j^Worians once used lo reduce 
sod Collins to forerunners 
nfics. But during the 
K 1 hav * been struck 
of ! .'?V mber of Judies de- 


quality are not relevant. to these pa^ SS d’cLs not displov a struggle be- 

Hcular (previously unknown) words 5? £ 51 e !l!!“. th e Several reader- he segments or boundaries. " phonetic represe^Wj ■ nihich L IS. tween Ahab and ihe whijc whale or 

between man and 'Truth ' so much as 


. . , -the' general reader— Me segments .or boundarteV.~ " “phonetic representtlijW* ^aulkncr 

alone, bul depend In a precisely speci- «* ■*» are by 10 »e 

phoneme-like W 


liable way upon the particular suf- 
fixes (here 


a the particular suf- familiarity wit* the principS and no ^ ^stomed to the idea that they no SS ible lhat ease of S S mor ? ( 

t ^ esp ^ t ! vey e .HnguislkS, M.I.TL ™ adershl P which includes phoncme-Hke nopto* *j|Sl ! . of lP M ak * n 


they are held to result from the Had as follows' 
operation of a body ' * 

internalized by all kp. 

English and applied without 
xcious thought 
of speaking, 
they claim— we are 
but- unconsciously, 
the correct alternations 
tern and vowel quality i n, telescop 


js aiaS&S 


there is too much of it -and one 
would need to be u sociologist, loo ; 
bul the mailer is important eqouyh 
to risk the partial and the conjcc-liiral- 

Cenlrat to the kind of crilieism 
which I hax'c in mind is a concept 
of ** interpretation ” which carries 
the implication that the writer can- 
not communicate properly to us until 
thc critic has done his work. This 
goes much further than thc reason- 
able claim that critic* can elucidate 
difficulties or reveal profundities 


By DOUGLAS HEWITT 


ft hereby the ctoiU-d inUiit child, born 
in imii’.ual cireuni-tlances. is committed 
lo ihe waves by the mini who repre- 
sents the father in authority il’pnt in 
fact, is hero in changed form. Nosiromo 
escapes the cruel relative at fourteen, 
lloes across the traditional body of 
water to a strung? land, Sulaeo. where 
he simply “came ashore one evening”, 
and then finds Hie equivalent of both the 
kind step- pa rents and strange adven- 
tures. 

Such critics —and they arc more 
than representatives of an insignifi- 
cant lunatic fringe have passed fat 
beyond ihe idea of file critic us u 
modest helper, a man lucky enough 
to have rather more aptitude and 
ruiltcr more opportunity than thc run 
of readers, and who can therefore 
point out whal might otherwise be 
overlooked : fur them the critic is the 
great system - builder. Lhc creative 
organizer, the man whose reading of 
the novels is of a different kind from 
that of those who. perhaps, read 
novels but not criticism. If we ask 
why criticism should make such large 
claims for itself -and especially why 
it should do so when il is dealing with 
fiction— there are certain reasons 
which spring lo mind. Fiction is not 
only a high art, iL is also thc enter- 
tainment reading of many people; 


they observe Ihut they can make no 
sense whatever of the quantum theory 
while they know several physicists 
who can talk intelligently about D. H. 

1 .uwrcncc. 

..Surely the fuel that Mime criticism 
is so hard to read is u manifestation 
of this defensive strategy. I do not 
mean the dillicully presented by. vuy. 
Seven Types of .1 mhi gutty to its first 
renders— a dillicully of unfamiliar 
ideas -but a dillicully of style,. often 
gnomic or of baroque eloquence. 
'Hie reader is asked to make such an 
effort ihnt he is likely lo feel at 
the end that surely this experience is 
more meaningful than Ihe helpful 
suggestions which he can gain from 
more modest C'says.ut criticism. It 
is hard, after such a rough journey, lo 
believe that he has not travelled a 
long xvny. 1 am not suggesting, of 
course, that many clitics consciously 
elaborate » critical framework and 
jargon merely to impress ; normally 
they are either following a tradition 
or persuading themselves that a more 
apparently “ professional ” method 
is more accurate or more searching 
than what they see as slapdush 
amateurism. 

These suggestions, however, do not 
explain the most striking characteris- 
tic of fills kind of crilieism— the inter- 


thought it to be. Such i take to be 
thc claim of the critic wbu asserts 
that : ” i n A hsainin. A hsaltan / the 
1 story ' is just an account of various 
talking ”, and that “ Moby 


a conflict between (wo kinds of 
consciousness and two hurts of lan- 
guage ”. Such, too, must surely be 
ihe intention of the critic who begins 
his book : 


he is aware that several novelists dur- 
ing Ihe past hundred years suffered 
from misunderstandings brought 
about by expecting them to be simple 
chronicler* of a fictitious 11 real life 
He rushe-s lo the opposite extreme. 

But there may be other reasons, 
now ‘more fundamental, inherent In 
the critic’s social and professional 
situation. Critics are nol obviously 
necessary ; they are continually temp- 
ted to justify themselves by creating 
a skill without which works uf litera- 
ture are incomprehensible. The great 


many 
So on 

the book is this demonstration Uiat 
ruled of great generality 
mutated to cover such 


stuffssss&f s^ssas 


, a an srrtl 1 
(though expressed * ®' ^; 
tinctive featured for 

enl f -articulations 

words top. stop- P°h .l* di/ 




Four things may b-* said about the • - t_ h 

fiction of I=. M. Forster: Hi si. that his prolific of the exact sciences (and. 
works arc romance rather than novel; ( Q a lesser extent, of the social 
second, that symbolism i» central to Ins sc j cnccs ) encourages the critic— often 
achievement in (he romance torrri ; aR aca j en ,j L . rubbing shoulders with 
third, that the principal source of his scie[U j sU __ ta v ie with their pructi- 
&&£ *«« by claiming » discipline whipK 

tie purccpiion his symbols achieve, 
archetypal .igmficance and mythic 
wholeness. 

Such. too. the claim of a third critic 
wbo tells us: 


requires equally a lcnglhy training, 
familiarity with a complicated con- 
ceptual framework, and h readiness 
to use a technical vocabulary. (This 
is nol dissimilar from the emphasis on 


view of them as essentially a record 
of mental and psycholugicaj pro- 
cesses. in doing this, the critics are 
taking belief in the autonomy of a 
work of an to mean that ils apparent 
reference to the external world of 
society must be transformed into sym- 
bolic references to some internal sys- 
tem which can only exist within Ihe 
mind. 

. There was a time when it was neces- 
sary to emphasize the autonomy or 
novels, when we needed to aswrt that 
fiction might aspire towards Ihe con- 
dition of music as well as of sociology, 
(hat the fog in Bleak House is (hema- 
tic as well as meteorological. But this 
autonomy is now assumed and some 
critics endeavour to abolish any refar- 
eniial significance so far as this is pos- 
sible in the discussion of works which 
use language which is in ils nature 
referential. They often seem to be say- 
ing that though words cannot form an 
abstract pattern, they will at least sec 
to it that sv hat Lhey appear to refer to 
is not' whal they actually refer to. Thc 
three critics whom I have quoted (and 


physics, economics) would think 
that Absalom, Ahsnloni / i> about 
family loves and lutes, and 
.-1 Passage lo Indio about rcl.it un- 
ships between groups of people, and 
Nostronto about publics jihI revolu- 
tion in South America, ihe y will re- 
move the books from such crass 
obviousness ami turn them into medi- 
tations on language oi archetypal 
patterns or symbolic quests. The mod 
prevalent form of reinterpretation, in 
my experience, lends to be lou-cly 
Jung ian in ils altitude lowaidv 
myth. 'Dlls is probably because [lie 
psychology of Jung (like all systems 
which claim to he all-embracing) pro- 
vides a method which can be used lo 
interpret into its own terms any 
phenomenon \v|ia lever, and because 
neo-Jungian- use of myth, religion 
and ritual is sufficiently louse and 
ambiguous lo allow plenty o( 
elbow room. It is a poor novel 
which, within the criteria of 
relevance which such critics usually 
recognize, cannot provide at least 
a quest, a night journey, water, 
a rebirth and a hero 1 151110. 
Moreover, Jungiun in rerprcia lions 
can offer more easily than any others - 
whal is often sought - -a senso of unc- : 
lion, of vast significances, of the sub- 
stitute theology, of .1 secular age. of 
—jin short — religion on the cheap. 

■1 think that il i& possible lo suggest 
a Connexion between the social silua- : 
lion of literary critics and this ten- 
dency to interpret books away from 
their obvious content. During the 
past two decades critics have come 
to. see themselves more and more as 
a definable and separate professional 
group. This is partly Ihe result of 
the great increase in their numbers 
and partly of changes in the way in 
which they become critics. This is 
now less often the result of the growth 
of an avocation and more alien the 
logical culmination of an ediicalion.il 
process; for some students taking a 
degree in English is a modified form 
of vocational training. The existence 
of . large university departments uf 
English,. staffed by qten and women 
who themselves took degrees in 
English, is a relatively recent pheno- 
menon and.it is from these depart- 
ments that’ most criticism comes. 
There are now enough of them to 
consume one another's productions 
and it is dangerously easy for them 
to become inward-looking. 

In this sense of forming a proWx- 


boiile. and buUpnJf^ 2 , 

wot*. Their rules also hccoiibt'fir . =5^ £££ iW . Whafr an^ 0r Mter 

other synchronic alternations stich as S a 0 - b«w«» -ph«nW»- 


hngfiisucs which wax one ^ ^ they are ^hcr more nor less extreme sipnnJ Sfoup. present-d^ critics differ 

ritic than many others; they merely hap- radically from those critics fpejora- 
Th* nen 10 be ones whom I have fairly re* lively,- belfe-leUrists) of an earlier time 
«nlly encountered and who stale their who felt— often, no doubt, wrongly 
fi r.irfilrA Ikm basic DresuDPOsiiions in brief and —that they were members of a social 


WRMferms and ^nemc-P^P 

■ --.Tr Qt Kn Bmn v wah only trivial iuw-ievel would worry . thew :y.r:;r. 


by Wm; he The traditional hero ’is Nostromo. the to prove vm r.np«u v«j» 1 ^n^many mhers ; ihey merely hap- radically from those critics fpejoi a- 

& of hjfe™f a If SCarc ii because Genoese sailor, whose early life n a opfipn .) Thas equipp^, pen to be ones whom I have fairly re- tiveiy^belle-Iettnsts) ofan earlier time 

^ Oi l, P a itefh and parody of the eharatoLenstica which KcLtmes an uulispensaDie expen. n f . . ‘i-s- «« 

Seito it? °L(C fi made Otto Rank and,. after him. Lord Ra&- 
iTb;- ■ rc * s iLsually ilo Ian. assign to the hero myth. His P a [^ a * 

M ^r.^Qd 1 wivio □ H Ji be offered bruwbties at. the hands of understood ing. This helps to objecU, happenings , but they, nre 

: c *«er. ^ o start an a cruel unJe “ who the firmly believed) _ th lingering insecurity tenniiwd t ihat,^ xvhereas ; a simple ire 

had cheated h.m oUt of bis orphan s ..riaJTdeaSv feel when (their colleagues, let m say, in hri! 




deny that the class which took decisions in mailers 
-must either accept mm as a new ^ ^ pag - - wfer tQ ^ rsanSl other than aesthetic taste. There k 

1 they are dc- no need here to. rehearse, wb«L was 
simple reader Wrong with the kind; of critical dis~ 
..hWh ' m ,nv Lfiiics deifly f«) wben ilhcir collagues, let 11, fflj, in hiiWry. couisc «-hjch saw major »«k» ol 
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li 1 IIk’ I'l ii|»' r ro.-rviilIuii ,if 

•* ccmk'in.in in ilk- inu-njl. bcliu-cn 
]■■> jii l* n a ;nul iliH-iissmji 

filU'lL'II pullCX tt till lIliiM.' wild IlcljlcJ 
i‘i fii-. ■!. v* n ulisii. m ic i in-, nf p;ii(nl\ , 
inii'lii lu c.iNotl i lie All Si ml .- A tl ion - 
hr!iiiii •sj iiilrmik*. | hero \\ im 
•■■•"cd l* • ichc;ii m» ii because xxe have 
1,4,1 Keen in <l;iiiuti! of ii fm ^.nic 
iiiiil'. An ;i llooi^ii inn of cliai'iniui; 
iiiikiClnii iMinot i-, not cntucly tin- 
kmmn bui ii i\ Mu-, ;nuf the iifvposrie 

e\l ici im i k ;i iimoli un.fo I ike lx 

sii n;i i idii ili,, | j„ which [lie ciiii'c 
fi:cl> cmiiclx an of] from (hose 

«!h» make I lie imporuint priiUjcal 

tictisioiis. 

Hie critical ifiulfiicy which I 
am tliM.(issini' is more common in 
America limn in Hi it:iin. 'J here hus, 
admilledlx, ;i 1\v;i c s been ;i stronger 
si i. tin ot die iransiemk-jiul in Ameri- 
can w J'iiinu i hail in llrilish and this is 
cci lainh a cuniiihiiiing t actor. bin 
the Mici.il circ ii ms l a rices which I 
hate described seem more common 
on l he oilier side of die Adamic; [ 
hate the* imp re-si. »n ihai Ameris'an 
ciilics feel more cul off from the 
winrccK nl pm»c i than their British 
colleagues. IU the mere act of 
ilia king his tens to some Rriljsh uui- 



lis.il o|»poiii , iii.. I n iho Ik- seem- in 
a r.ilhci ililft'i't'iK position fioin ilio*.e 
Anieiis.ill .is'adviiiis's it fin still ci 
limfei im eriiiit i .in .Kills- sense of 
a lie nation fioin the Circa I Sociely. 
i lie eiilliiisia'in of A men can aca- 
demics fm the Inis* I* resident Kennedy 
and foi liiiicne Met arlhy. fai from 
cniirelt explicable in terms of policy 
or ash lexeme nl. is miicI\ a Irihuk- fo 
ilu- fa cl Ehai ihese uvo men talked at 
le.isi ;k i hough iheie might be some 
relationship between power and 
colt n re. 


called fmtli nut unit In notch which, 
like iViv/mniii. deal spccilicullx willi 
poliiieal issues, for an accouni ol 
even the most domestic life mud 
implx Ills' exi-.lcncc anti I lie impor- 
tance of poliiieal and economic 
powei. Ifni I hilts- (fie impression 
ihai this sort of interpretation is more 
often accorded to those novels which 
task Ic large public issues than 'to 
those which explore the domestic. 

I am nol suggesting (hat this res- 
ponse is chosen consciously by the 
critics, nor that it is the only possible 


'“mulls in*. 
fau ls wperficni. ' 
■'sense, and ihm «... U 


gross ic.ility aiul the hoi -raced bar- 
gainers. Km it i' a temptation which 
should he resisted. The great novelists 
have all been in hive with the real 
world and smelt only critics with a 
Mrong inner urge to disembody ex- 
perience could ever doubt it. ( 'on rad’s 
itssci I idii that his aim was " above all, 
lii make you .ter". Mardt’s lung des- 
criptions of rural depopulation. 
Joyce’s appetite in Trieste lot Dublin 
train tickets and Dublin advertise- 
ments all testify to a feeling whose 


apparent naively is explicable milt as play our.sk ill bin k.r«i 


~-.3arB 1 fth er novels 

but more often, I IhinlV 1 " *- ■ " , " XU ■ The Iie,iU,i J' ui 


siirfa 
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port a ii I thing about 
ihnughls ar« the 


II JUj a, 




25s. 


luv 


ave nothing left upon 

i-.ti ..... . i i . . • 



(alive m. inner with the emphasis 
a I mod always where it should be — 
on the charade is rather than the 
problems with which they are faced. 
To James Maitland, a young, pro- 
gressive priest living in a celibate 
community whcic dogma and the 
t .... . . . csotericisni of canon law no la reel v 

wr,^of(hisde e plype- | m | sl.c unchallenged. those problems are 
’’hS'I book aboutG h-ULi c^ n le s cl e .ir-eiii JIU | seemingly insmmoiini- 


bai rel. ' :'tj fe impossible for sonieonc 

As Cl ' i ' i its ' of WHiite. « c ^nderskiiid 


E K4<r possessed Ihc sense of 
•^understand The Beautiful 
; r V,« Yet Born. I*»r from 


»^fi of poverty and con upln n. a b| L \ || c i. s an historian, and history 
ihe Man, as Mr. tells him that the Ot inch and sonic of 
* , jilj bis troubled hero, goes jj N pope* cannot claim an entirely 
ifhe filth-on ihe dawn bus unsullied record. But presem-Jay 
mi the banisters of ihc rati- aspects of ill O ( hlirch Wilrru him 



i, — : — alienated nut only from the present 

- •' < " Mh lh,, ' c ™" m '' h, - ,re !»'.> f™»> "II plau»iblc I, Her- sll ; Llinwl bj . Ih 


I tint least at home- (he decisions of 


vcrsitii-s, the student is still to some Ijn-mciers. the man oeti wrings of poli- synipluni and it h is onc n-ir-d ixii-1 
exient iciniitcil to the governing l-ciuns, Ihe exploitation of an under- 

class, lie max not have any more developed connin': if I consider .it criticism of s-iv four-id ,. r i; , r 
in line nee than hi% American counter- autuiuimmis act of the i mag inn- n nrnduem 


. , — . . aginn- 

pnrt. he ilia y be cheating both himself lain m which ihe apparent references 
and society in assvnltng to this 10 politics and economics ucluu'Ny 
f ‘sumption, but. should he take up an fundiim as symbols i»f purely mental 
a cade n lie career, he will hardly be processes, archetypes of the quest of 
abk tu avoid adopting sonic com- unconscious mind, then I have 


mutiny of outlook with those tvho 
c.xeiL-isc power, and Ihis will be true 
exon if he regards them as bis poli- 


broughl it home to an incorrupt ible 
world where I am an expert. 

Clearly .such a reaction would be 


The claim that matters are other* 
. , . .- -be b often sustained by the use of 

As ,' S ! IC ! 1 11 |s !l disturbing such a form of xvorils as: ** l.eopoltl 

Bloom is, on the surface, a Icwish ad- 
vertise me ill canvasser, but a deeper 
reading shows lhat he is Ulysses and. 
finally, tvv realize llul he is Man.’* 
The trouble with this is that the meta- 
phor of surface and depth is tenden- 
tious, and lhat " finally " may mean 
"at the culmination of your imder- 
standiiiL' " or " at the k-xd of greatest 
abstraction " oi ,l after you have ex- 
hausted youi responses to all oiliei 
me. i dings ", But ci it ics who use such 


It produces commentaries which 
often suggest lhat Ihc clitic is far 
more satisfied with the status quo 
than the novelist is. 

The temptations of this kind of in- 
terprelation are great: not only to 
nuke the critic an indispensable ex- 
pert but to redeem the eternal xvorks 
ol ihe imagination from the wot Id of 


doned by serious crilictanJ:.' 
ingly left to the mercies of ib: 
trot out for him debasece 
a he i rations. 
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Cotton Storm (Compiler) t A 

Catalogue of the Everett D. «• ruiwricana inese were a veteran enthusiast • thoimh ■.itn.h' 

Graff Collection of Western S* 8IJ l n,s . : « nd Mr. Frederick W. icJIv ir - though .‘dnm- 

America. 854pp. The University “ e,necke IS of their company. To devoted ... 

of Chicago for the Newberry ,h “ 8e of thc,n who concent rated pn bibliogranhy 

Library. £16 I7s. what arc known as Western Ameri- Storm is at 

■ — cuiia — Coc, Wagner, Streeter — could this i 

John Carter Brown, James Lenox. be added W J. Holliday and kirall n is no uount - , 

licoige Brinley, H. H. Bancroft, ^ c ^ bcrL Auerbach ; nor should trilc that "u very large maioritv of . Ju l 1 1,1 .V lV0 1,1,1 hcen tie 

I'd xvard livcreti Ayer, Sir Leicester ^ch professional specialists as Henry the books are well einumh known V* - ,n l | no doubt icIck-ikl- 

Harms worth. Elilui Dwight Church, elevens (uf Vcrmunti and Edward that they do not need comment" l *i* a a,,lh,, " ,y w V uld ° ncn M, P’ ■— V- V - jrt- 

William Robertson Coe. William L. ^bet-sladl, Mr. Wright Howes and All the same, when we compaie (ho C y ai 1 , yo ‘ 0NCcpl|, ' n ini « ,, ‘ P° 1,1 t l u “ ,c Mr. C arlersdjC- 

Ckiuenis. Tracy W. MeCireocir Walsh, go unrehear- surviving " If.D.U.” nnle loeciint-inii have been nude Im a iainoiii Books, etc . eon nccted with* P' 

k,. eollcclions of Brinley, a full pagei io Thi.nias lames Wictl-Neuwied 

Ih and Slrceter. of Holliday »«« aniniin the hulium ix-lr, mo , ,n, ' v 1,1 t»**‘noe of \»nh 
’■ Aiiiertni. IK-J.t were (luik-s Ikid- 


i, ■ oivvjivgsn, 

Henry R. Wagner, Grenville Kane, 
Jtiomas W. Streeter, Josiah K. Lilly, 
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up. -by gift, bequest or purchase, Ihe ftrsl cdiliim of the I ineoln- 
m institutional keeping. Mr. Graff’s Douglas Debates. Columbus (Ohio V 
Collection went in !%4 to Chicago’* Illinois 7i 1X60. others than specialist, 

Newberry Libraiy (alrewdy custodian cannot help sharing the compiler’* 
of the Ayer), on whose Board of re B rel .so much— if by no means 
Trustees he had served for nearly l he annotation of another 

twenty years; its catalogue wan al- vcteran enthusiast had to be left on 
ready well advanced, under the ex- ty,e cutting-room floor. - 

perienced 1 care of Mr. Colton None the less, if the resulting calu- lcrms °* impui lance (and xvithin. ii 
Storm; and now, flvs years l 0 8 ua not on the scale remembeted. the coniine- of 

later, the missive result is ^ rsl designed ’\ Mr. .Storm’s Pf im;ir >' sourcc material} mux be in- 


mer'.i jlliistiaiitui.s engiaxcd, aqiu- 
tinlcd or Jilliugi aphc-d. and In 
xvlmm ! (1-or the cailiei liciw in tin \ 
Inn ere i\i>rtl-.tnu‘riku. IXJM-Jil. two 
hulking quarto volumes, .ill xvc gel is 
** Hluslialed Map>. hv contr.ixt. 
Hie described in the fullestdeiail, and 
one cannot dnuhi that Mi. Storm’s 
judgment of their relative jnipm lance 
vi.s-H-vjs pictures is right. 

The range of the collection 


Viir/io/ocv 0 1915. t«o is now in a decline, Corea or is she a 

examples of a work of Firs is as strong I hatcher in drag ? 


in 


MAGGS BROS. 

will be exhibiting at the New 
York Hook Fair. 
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Wlx 6ci 
• 01-499 2051 

catalogue available on request 


before us. In his affectionate ni °d est , hope that it may be the distance between no. n . i i.l fj no l of K^^'^CKphere of defiant rever- letters written by a misanthropic 

received as “a useful addition to .V.. 'J.® Ct W ' ol the fiist edition of j n one or is a relatively easy would-be recluse ; and less than ha lf- 

..t .i. r~. . contented .^fc tll[ne R the early 192Qs and way through the book it 


Foreword. Mr. Storm tells us lhat 
Everett Grafl 11 understood (he im- 
portance of the contents or his books 
aud appreciated them a.x physical ob- 
jects. His enthusiasm was unflagging 
over a long period of time.” Anv- Weslern 


bibliographical knowledge M is likely ‘J^rnerst.me, History of the E^n- Jjp c ,'"„ conu... -- . _ - 

o be resoundingly endorsed by the . " H r nn, ! , ' t th f ,>f tap. ’ wrU pu!oiisly noted with most children of his apparent that Jonathan Street has m 

legion of students and collector.,, 'Ifj tunl Clark. Philadelphia. | | m|hI w ; ( h other tl»®f,E,J* ki nothing in the way been able to master his chosen For 

whether private or institutional, of 18' 4. presented by P region! Jcllerson example, a* gB* l 1 COmfort ' Nor, with 


Americana. With "730 L° Llurk himself, and 


a. n. i u:\ti i 

. , Amlnpiafioii Ilnfik.oJId 

Hi i ik « SSS" 1 ll 4?,S v li Brhwl 

HOOKS Ol THK I6ih.|*i|i C'LNTUKICS 

W"- unrt / op t in“-«slln« bni"K« of iho 
I In icnlnry. w iht i henu- at our rcuulur 

l^w^uj'iiivil IUr - l,c,lh " ,n ol> uur "'“' | inu list 
LIHRAKIFS PURCHASED 

OlyiDIICf Jlu OhsCUt'le. . 


one who has spent even a few hours doable-columned pages of entries 
on this catalogue will be inclined to fo *l° we <l 
say the .same of its compiler. P a S es 

The maddest paragraph in Mr. 

Stornis introduction is that which 
detml.s the ’* drastic changes jm- 
poswl on the final manuscript of tbs 
catalogue, as digested from Ihe origi- 
nal worksheets, These described in 
ample detail, with full collations 
every boob. 

phlet, newsp 
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Ill HN.xiiD : ’ Lex Courtis- 
21 Ipp. Purls : Pimvert. 


coluiir-supplcmcni inTpr^w Jl' ^ corruption in a society 
their methods and »!»/»“ are con ' 

from criticism and often by its leaders, 

which enable them loculi 
more aberrations uf criturah® 
accepted the more they wil!l-J«“ 
xvay -usually in a deba«j 
into Ihe writings of ihox>*M 
...kin:.. Ih.- ..nlinanratoffl*^- Com'P 1 '.;" k «n- 

ivrinp. Ihcmodd^nweZ^: - f “ r iIk " a * ™ ‘ 1 
Ihc enmnn.n i«*r. hr ^»lkf »<*»■«.■ "fembe/zters 


sides always with the underdog-a 
neurotic, a priest whose celibacy i.s 

f:i>U hi’cnminn :in inlcilpmkl,^ Knr/lpn 


m.ii kcling: iii-u.nl. xxith ihc -tv.ist- 
.111 cc tif.Viclin . .1 -mall . hiki ilicy have 
uiltipied, i hex picxciit .i K-cheichd 
c.ib.iici Turn in xvhuh they dic-.% up 
and ik-kiiich each oilier.) I.a Nainc's 
rule is now to bring aiiisi and models 
ingelher. 

The dxvarl' mhIiiccs Vittore, and 
these basic cix iliiics oomplclcd. makes 
the inlriKiuciion 1o her ixxro 
pat ron lies. Ncxerihclcss, it isulxvuys 
she who dominates ihc iclaliunship 
between them and the painter, and 
it is through her that he comes to 

mean 
canvas, 
s.iinling 
themselves, 
embodiment 
depiction 
volup- 
the idea 
on the 
rorld that 

Latin form uf Carpaccio, who painted makes him fearful and unsure, “ alor.s 
the :*eries of Saint Ursula pictures and que je common va is ddjft dc doulcr de 
'* Lcs Court ixiincs " 450 years ago, In m» nature Behind the rich facades 


Villuic i% ahom in p.tnii txvo cuiuic- 
suiis of Venice. He has xvakhed them 
for xveeks. spying on them from hi% 
window or hailing them round the 
streets of the city. He call get no 
closer to them I ban glimpses of their 
languorous meaiulc rings will allow, at 
ihe x.imc time gripped and held back 
by a fearful longing to penetrate l heir 
decadence. While he adds the finishing 


Mins and ihc child-like il'i-uL with 
l heir innocent Isuth m ihcn 
debauches, lead linn i>> ihi^ sure ness. 
“Mu is vuiei que me xiem t’ldcc de 
pci nil re Ics t ourtis-i ncs dans Ic 

dv'eorgcnicni de lours mcnsirues " 

The city o| Vcm-c iisdf iiuoipor- 
iilcs all ihc ailist is trying in sec in 
his canvas. The courtesans simply 
lake their cue from the crumbling 
buildings, sinking into the mud on 
which Ilicy aic built, and ui which 
technocratic modernity is hut another 
appendage to their inlrinsic dccatl- 
ence and to the bailie of setisualiiy 
against " Ic Ndam Frogmen, xyilli 
their “ scaphandres ”, and similar 
modernity, are coerced into the cere- 
mony of the wedding with the «.*», 
and become pari of it. 

Lex Cimriisanes has conic ixveniy- 
five years too soon, or else the " Im 
de siiclc ” has arrived early. It has 
certainly coinc al ihc wrong lime, 
in a France inure concerned with 
social introspection or ihc ri^e of 
Africa than with heady descriptions 
of Venetian decadence. Above all >1 



jJUnge of the hunters and the 

r. 

Armah, who now lives in Paris. 
4 is clear, a writer for the 
|bh or for those who like 
codings. Moreover when he 
fejihe reader direct in a long, 
fid) pier of philosophizing and 
■wig, piling rhetorical question 
lyrical question, it is hard to 
But his central story of 
man resisting the tonxpia- 


anything. his credibility. 

Emma Latukn : When In Greece. 
256pp. Golhmcz. 25s. 

Miss Fmma I .a then's last novel 
elicited from this column the sus- 
picion lhat (here might be a certain 
degree of socio-political orientation 
hencat h the brilliant overpaying of 
her enchaining dcleclion-tjirillere. 
The suspicion is now confirmed. Miss 
l.athon has obviously been outraged 
by recent events in Greece, and it 
says milch for her talent lhat she 


itiuled her in the complexity of their 
lesbian orgies. (Services to their clien- 
tele arc more refined than mere meat- 


there is nothing behind those facades 
but the knowledge that the facade 
itself is what matters. The courle- 


sentences and descriptions. It is this 
that takes Les Conniwues nut of ila 
lime. 


Monosyllabic 


Maurice Fickelson : Dod. 289pp. 
Purls : Grasset. 17fr. 



even his paralysis may be explained 
by the him that lie once stopped 
thinking about his extremities. 
Around him is a university campus 
lhat is full of gaps and liable to dis- 
solve altogether in attacks of 
migraine. Into the fissures croxvd 


memories of childhood and Hamp- 
shire. while Dod's friend Oli'icr 
shuttles between his chair-side and 
High Wycombe. It is flattering that 
England should be set at the fantastic 
and not the prosaic end of a scale 
which Maurice Fickelson plays pic- 


!ri goodie, ,.f life 

Jnclls are unforgettable. 


A number of Dod’s props have seen 
service before : the paralytic hero 
isted away 

statuesque anolher locate and a pack of colour- cisely and humorously. 

s with ful grotesques, among whom Dod Dod. like many a nouveau ion inn 
the old sets olf in rackety pursuit of his grnil, before it, is about the xvorkingx of 
xvho the actress Mary Seymour who has on imagination — to which Ihe most 
play- the poxver of making men remember glaring clue is a brief hymn to ih(f 
mg the queen to Alain Robbe- what they have never seen. Dod's deadly nightshade plum or bclla 


Grillct’s mad King Boris. But these fate is only to talk about Mary Sey- donna, also present as a tavern called 
inescapable metaphors for the sacri- mour, never to catch up with her, Ln Belle Dame and responsible for 


Xnu-rica. usually, tal "rt 

die- United Stales of Ninth u CHAPMAN: The Education 
■cluiinu to Individual Arof, '‘ ‘Wey Porteous. 
ilishiK-t i pin perl y. though ra? [& 25s. 
in variably I fmni books to f 
writer*. lkdMd . 

Huckleberry Finn h« a!w)< ^^jr 

iccuyni/ed as a borderline „ wit ^ _ . 

hire ii i>- so are Brel Ha* *«s ,a lame house in lihe - , . . , . 

I ’ i If hiZi l imp I®, grandfather was a well versed in the minutiae of largc- 

1 e SU in* 1 ^ though his once consider- scale banking ? Is she someone s Miss 
i.ea ixiHMv.-, Jfc*,,,.,:.- .. .... — .. j 0 h n putnanx 


to see ahout them. Mchxlramalically 
he vanishes in the Colonels' (■ xiup, 

and. even more nichxdramalically. sm j ncsci ,pnble metaphors for the sacri- mour, never to catch up 

docs staid, dyspeptii; Hvcrctt Ciablcr |j ccs the novclisi makes and the power since the continuance of Ihc novel talk of sorceresses or held antes. 
xvlio goes after him. His.ofcour.se, gmutcd in return arc only a clearly depends on her absence from Ingenious games llint arc popular with 

left to Ilcro-aiul-Vicc-P resident John j |s| . ree , hone-sir net lire in a most it. 

I hatcher to lly in and pick up the am j a hlc and Inventive first novel. For some reason the cast and set- 



253. 


Smith’ .% Appeal to iheCt^jV^^t on the blotter, his . , 

ii,ivv Nauvoo, | 843 ,iibjjf a «laied arid displayed. Des- Reharbativc ! consists of a series of 

" - ‘ . .1 -t . .. -.• U.. .. mitnnlhl-nniC 



_ a fa difficult one, admittedly) in that he 

■JvVaniv and a doting nannv is unable to maintain a -lucid narra- 

of him, does the absence live line without clogging the letters j 0 /,„ Abernathy il764-l83l), London 



entitled 
vast 
sen ted 
able 

regretfully 
" portmanteau 
Indians 


, map, broadside nam- P rcsen ,! • wrr i®d ranks of bare figures (The nnmh.n , 

puncr »n. t u extending to more than a column— !I h . _ niimbt - r of '‘"names for which 


t r ho £?. E n,e targcxl seld-iion 
•if Bihles iuiiI \ew Testaments 
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euinunui ri4inv.»-- .. MWg. .. — - 

^Thoma,— he is ihc « 

n,™^ 9TH, ***** ot grown- himself 


iniT^ii S i"* T Publi S h C rra^Sr‘V ,n -'' ■ Inms-Mi^ippi WwTVhfcS 'SR* 1 

ing holdings). Full ifiilc-descriptions wk .if « alphabdiicid. l - e 1,1,1 k ,,f lh,< ,hcrc ’ the' Pacific, be caniid 

were replaced bV xhun.tiii* whether by author or. where n..n« .. . e . n>!Mn, y. ninelecnth-ccnlurv col- ihai iherearf 


century col- 


Weini’eb & Douwrna Ltd 
and B. Weinreb 
Architectural Books Ltd 
Svill be at the , 

New York Book Fair 


. , - --descriptions 

to u&erei, provenances: pruned and ‘. I )8; under United Stales Is lfi,iic,i L^ :_ . f F r Cnch an d Lnglish cxplnr- 
bibliographicji] references also (these 
perhaps have of laic years been- gel- 
ling out of hand). , 

'* Finally ”, writes Mr. 
resignedly, " tl 
(o the dexcript 
eKminuicd 
recall's the 

imparted iu$ 


*"«■ .«! *5 items, incidentally) “ f th * Mississippi, 

This is certainly the most convenient t >2' ™ ,ards ,n **r Suuthwcsi, 
anangement for most users; though £ f , i5 <lss,[|fls i,nd Spaniards 
il need not perhaps have been oushed !l*5? he fttr Nonhwexi const. 


tile lraniv-Mi,,i„ippj We,, which src:il ,ir 8 c fro ^ ~ ^ 

obi 

«i>PP. Angus' a'ura'cied. 


pression lhat there 

few. 


tainly fortunate in 
The result h *SlW 



with needless information. The prob- 
that the letters are addressed 


surgeon; whereabouts of journals and 
letters. Nancy Bogeo 

_j “ »« ISS Ri p“a,,o„ 0l i'bnd, New York' New 

Wrrounded him ; to know what s going on, ■ - :,k «*nx- 

self -sufficient com- the letters seems irritatingly irrele- 


proporiums. 


corre- 
vast 
as a 


Sx. dealing with military cam- 
paigns, trade with West, missions. 

Christopher Hibbert., 

64 St. Andrew’s Road, Henley-on- 
Thames, Oxfordshire. 

Charles a Court Replngton tl 858-1 925), 
Lieutenant-Colonel : any information 
and reminiscences. 

David. A. Barton. 

Hillcrest, Darley Hillside, Darley 
Dale. Matlock. Derbyshire. 

Le Culie de I'lnconnue de la Seine'. 
any information. 

A. Alvarez. 

45 Flask Walk, London, N.W.3. 
Charles Robert Maturb n (1780-1824), 
novelist and playwrighl: wherepbouts 
of any letter*, diaries, manuscripts. 

Coral Ann Howells. 

30 Bromshill Gardens, London, N.W.5. 
A I V. V. Pugin (1812-1852): where- 
abouts of letters and drawings related 
lo his practice. 

^yemg. on the. narrative parts become purposeful at |j on concerning (heir life and work, 

P on Which UsL and the pedagogic tone, pre- aniJ ^hereabouts of any .descendants.: 

thc ^ ^ book ' v ious-iy ^ much overworked, de^ener- Manju Pande. 

; 1 r ?W| ^PPOrtuni-it. gw;, jqto ' % WuMering pnn 


a:ss-W£" 

- A&Wbjib sj «.«? 

ruJf ^nphve events which is pilloried for. among other things, 
l-S? ra lber clumsily intro- living in suburbia, being a Surida) 

Writer and harbouring JjMjgJ 
the 'JiwSR where none is opinions, though it would secm thaj 


Opiluuii], in«i<fl«i •• "’7 ‘. -.j 

his real crime was la have marred- 
Helen, a woman to whom Thomas, 


riCICIi, » w t ; ; j 

W Three Cheers ™ spite of his asceticism, is strongly 

- ^ M «opp. Angu>; — ing a dulIfolly spar _ tan ,„ e 




pumposity as 


Manju 

C-4-/3 River Bank Colony, Lucknow 


Titles in bold denote original publica- 
tion. 

Dramn.— Brian Fiuel : Infers. Faber 
and Faber. 7s. Wiu.iam Shakespeare : 
Richard IL Edited by Stanley Wells. 
Measure for Measure. lidiled by J. M. 
Nosworthy. Penguin. 6s. each. 
Charles wood : Dingo. Penguin. 5s. 

Economics,— Nigel Fariioxv (Editor) : 
Progress of Management Research. 
Pelican, 4s. L. Dudley Stamp: 
Our Developing World. Faber and 
Faber. L2s. 

Engineering. - Percy Duns heath : A His- 
tory of Electrical Engineerhig. Faber 
imd Faber. 22s. 

Fiction*— M argaret Drabble: Jerusa- 
lem the Golden. Penguin. 5s. V. S 
Naipaul: The Suffrage of Elvira. A 
Flag on the Island. The My.«fc 
Masseur. The Mimic Men. Penguin. 
58. each. B. M. Sahle Sellassie: 
The 1 Afersata. Hcinemann Educa- 
tional Books. 5s. Jack Trevor 
Story: The Urban District Laver. 
Penguin in- association with Seeker 
and Warburg. 5s. 

History. - F. H GnunRini : In Search of 
Cultural History. Clarendon Press: 
Oxford L'niveniny Press. 5s. 

l iterature and literary Criticism..— John 
Ri'cseij Brown: Shnkecreare's Ploy* 
In Performance. Penguin 8s. AntMoNv 
BurgfjSs: Here Comet Everybody. 
Faber and Faber. 13s. Peter K. 
Garrett (Editor) : Twentieth, Cent dry 
Interpretations of fl Dubliners 1 ”. Spec- 
trum Books. I3s. Ronald H.xvman: 
John Whiting. Robert Bolt; Hcinemann 
■ Educational Rooks. 7s, 6d. each. 
PtrER (JcENNti.L:' Sfjaf.espeare.: The 
Poel and hh Background . ' Penguin, 10s. 
William Withfrly Laxvwnce: 
Sha^ipearey Prohlcm Cnmeijfesi Pen* 
' duln 6s. W.' K. Wimxati (Editor): 


French novelists, but played here 
without the rigour th:ii reduces Ihc 
novel to a sterile puzzle. Dod him- 
self is a student of pharmacy xvho 
has gone over !o Ihc arh side. Dint 
a gifted exercise in what lie talks 
of as " a lyrical pharmacopoeia 


Dr. Johnson on Shakespeare. Penguin. 
5s. 

Poetry.— T hom Gunn : Poems, 1950-1966. 
Faber and Faber. 7s. Ted H Lillies 
(Editor) ; A Choice of Emily Dickinson’s 
Verse. Faberhnd Faber. 7s. Marianne 
Moore: Selected Poems, Faber a mi 
Faber. 9s. 

Philosophy. — G. J. War nock : Berkeley. 
Peregrine Books. 12s. 6d. Richard 
Wolliieim : F. H. Bindley. Peregrine 
Books. 12s. 

Physiology, — P eter Nathan : The Nervous 
System. Pelican. 10s. 

Psychiatry. — H.- R. Betch : Changing 
Man’s Behaviour. Pelican. 8s. 

Religion. — G abriel Moran*. God Still 
Speaks. Bums and Oaies. 16s. 
Maharishi Mahesh Voui : On Ihe 
Bhagand-GItft. A New Translation 
and Commentary with Sanskrit Text. 
Penguin. 10s. 

Social Studies. — C laude Down : Man- 
child In the Promised Land. Penguin. 
10s. Stokely Carmichael and Charles 

V. Hamilton: Black Power: The 
Politics of Liberation In America. 
Pelican. 6s. Richard Crdssman, 
Lawrence Alloway and Sin Psli 
Chambers : Studies In Modern Com- 
munlcadoin. Panther Record. 5s. 

W. W. Daniel : Racial Discrimination 
In England. Pelican. 6s. 

Travel. — V S. Naipaul: Vie MhttUr 
Passage Penguin. 6s. 

World Affalra. — W alter Laoueur: The 
' Road to War. Pelican. 8s. 

List of Publishers and Distributors,— 
Peregrine Books, Pelican (Penguin) ; 
Spectrum Books (Pnentice-Hall). 
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very clear 


A Dictionary of 
Christian Theology 

edited by ALAN RICHARDSON, 

Tlie prkc of lhi» book— omitted in foil 
week's advertisement— it £i IC*. . r 
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l)i i Kin v I >i win. .Mm tin 4rt. .Wpp. 
s fpp “I phiic*. |*;ml ILiinhn. 
I 7*. f»il 

r'oi its o uii p;i rail u:h inmlesl price 
Iln> is an excel I an [ brief iiilrndiiL-tioii 
In Mikan I ii ha I arl M.niih of the 
Ji;*h:iM Its imi -one cofuiir plate* and 
nine bln ek-a ml- while illusiialionx 
arc well stflei'lcil uJiIuuigJi rey reliably 
few of them slum art objects in llicir 
n.iim.il selling. The objects illustra- 
ted i.mge I'm in a ho.iulifiil two thous- 
nml-> ear -old lenaeolla Nnk head to 
.i receni pa ini mg of .» weird mylho- 
lugiciil bird by the Yoruha artist 
1 wins Seven Seven. But whal dis- 
tinguishes ihc book is the brilliant text 
by Dennis Ducrden which explains 
lucidly and intelligently the social 
background of African traditional art. 

Di'Komiim , Ri nk Lvger. Jun- 
Juijias li'vioni, A/.imu. Nipp. 
I*;*ris: Club d'Ait Uordas. Lon- 
don: llariiip. 21s. each. 

These new titles in a satisfying 
series uic 81 inches square and con- 
tain appmxinialcly thirty colour re- 
productions of varying si/cs. adroitly 
placed rn an agrceabli written French 
text. 


ni.illJ. iii>l alien in in;, le.pv* l.ilik 
table '.Mile vine-. u<l-. v.eiil >mii nf pm- 
ducfiuil 

I he pu tine ol S.uiniel \V;.mi is .ill 
cn.uaeute t»ne nj imulcsl. simple and 
gene roils man who made his \\n> hy 
hard v.nrk and -ti. light dealing, he 
sold sound wine chc.iph Although 
not icligious. in lalci life lie became 
one ol the leading .tdmcjlc* of /i m- 
isiu in his adopted coiniirv. and iieail. 
half die book is taken up with hi* 
struggles to assisi the establishment 
id tlie Jewish National Hume. In- 
evitably this is both less interesting to 
Hie gen ci a! rc.nlci and more contro- 
versial in its standpoint. The son 
writes about the father with charm 
and impartiality, hut his frequent use 
of the past tense suggests that his 
father is no longet alive, although 
Ihis impression is intermittently 
coneelcd. 


la a sentence n| ihi- v,.»nirnu , r*i:il but 
eoiistiueiiie hunk tells n, imcquiwu- 
alfy that m IMowdeu "An oppm- 

tii nit v lias been misled ". 


The Hcrmintge. i.eningrud : French 
19th Century A f timers, introduc- 
tion and nules by A. N. fzergin.i 
anti the Stall' nf the Slate Hermi- 
tage. I cninyrnd. 2Dpp. MO plates. 
Paul Hnnilyn. £4 4s. 

. The paintinys selected in this book 
which is a joint Prague- Leningrad 
production stall with the line 1821 
Ingres portrait of Count Guryev 
and end with (I.e Douunicr) Rous- 
seau's “ Luxembourg Gardens *’ of 
1909. There is no C'ufricault and the 
(■iourbet is quite unrepresentative. 
About three-four ills of the works are 
by Impressionist or Post -Impression- 
ist masters. 

The sensibly written introduction 
tells us something about the famous 
Russian collectors Kiishelev-Bcz- 
borodko, Morozov, and Shchukin but 
little about the French art they col- 
lected which is now' displayed in 
twenty- four rooms of the Leningrad 
Hermitage. Anyone searching for a 
fresh interpretation of French ninc- 
teenth -century painting will not find 
it in the old-fashioned text and notes 
which accompany the ninety unexcit- 
ing colour plates of this book. 

Biography and Memoirs 

Hart. Susanne. Life with Daktari. 

224pp. Bles. 36s. 

lu Too Short a Day the author des- 
cribed her work as a veterinary sur- 
geon in Africa. Now si ill in Africa 
but with a second husband, who is 
also a vet, she extends her interests to 
animal programmes on the air, her 
husband’s researches, the work of the 
game wardens and a dozen other acti- 
vities concerned with the fauna. . In- 
evitably the book suffers from being 
too diffuse but the writer remains 
essentially a vet, for ever nursing a 
sick cheetah in the bnthroom when 
she is doi operating on an injured 
lion in the bush. 

Wynn, Allan. The Fortunes o/ 
Samuel ll'ynn. 236pp. Cassell. 
£2 5s. 

The history of the Australian wine 
industry is nl ready on the way to be- 
ing well documented and this bio- 
graphy tells the story of a Polish 
.Jewish immigrant who more thnn 
fifty years ago determined to secure 
.a foothold in the young Australian 
wine trade. He began by being a 
bar and restaurant owner in Mel- 
bourne rind has ended up as the pro- 
prietor of the celebrated Coonawarra 
estate and the head of a well-known 
wine concern with several hundred 
employees. Although formnlly a 
biography, written by (he subject's 
son, it is much more of a sketch of 
life in the less sophisticated Mel- 
bourne of the 1920s and 1930s when 
that pity was emerging from colonial 
provincialism. The author also pro- 
vides an objective if incomplete re- 
cord of the haphazard development 
of the Australian wine industry in a 
period when Australian wine meant 
sweet fortified wine of inconsistent 
quality, when the industry was largely { 
dependent on United Kingdom de- | 


Gift. 5iu i v. In the Presence of 
Death: dufrniiu Onhn'icr. 2(>2pp. 
Barrie and Rocklin : llw Cresset 
Press. £.1 .ly 

Not everyone will he able |o keep up 
the highest of high seriousness which 
Shuy Oag accords her subject. Friend 
of Hemingway, son cif Nifio de la 
Palma, brolhei -in-law of Louis Miguel 
poniinguin, Antonio Ordoile/. has 
lived at the centre of the bull-fighting 
cull, and is one of the most notable 
practitioners in the more restrained 
traditional manner, which this book 
defends with ferocity against the new 
brulalisin of El Cordobds. The photo- 
graphs are large, relevant, dramatic, 
in colour aud black-and-white, and 
on virtually every page. 

Economics 

Alexander. K I. W., Ki.xri*. A. G. 
and Rvik/vnski, 7. M. f Editors). 
The Eionmnisf in Business. 193pp. 
Oxford: Basil Blackwell. £2 2s. 
First and worthwhile study of the 
employ ment of economists in our in- 
dustries, commerce and government 
bodies based on surveys for the 
Business Economists Group, covering 
preparation of economists for such 
posts, the part playable by business 
schools, &c„ and with eleven chapters 
by leading economists, consultants 
and practitioners expounding and 
describing their jobs, including the 
well-known editors fas above) pins 
Professor Ball and Professor Alex- 
ander, and Messrs. Allen Sykes. J. A. 
Clay. W. F. I ultrcil and Ralph 
Tttrvcy. 

Blvtii, C. A. A merit an Business 
Cycles. Jlllpp. Allen and Unwin 
£2 12s. 

Useful analysis of factors in such 
cycles between 1945 and 1950, an 
important period of unwinding from 
war to peace, by a specialist in the 
uses of statistics with much experi- 
ence in the United Stales, Australia 
and New Zealand, now deputy direc- 
tor of the National Institute of Eco- 
nomic and Social Research 


Education 

M USORAVB. P. w. Society anti Edu- 
cation in England since 1800. 
152pp Methuen. 25s. (Paper- 
back, 12a. 6dj 

Here is an admirable description of 
the interaction between society and 
education since the beginning of the 
last century. Dr. Musgrave sounds 
slightly out of breath as in such a 
snort space he moves towards tlie 
present day with its mass of econo- 
mic statistics and Government re- 
ports, but he is particularly good at 
showing that social pressures led first 
towards the evolution of a single edu- 
cational system and then concentra- 
ted on how to make that system fair. 

Peters, R. S. (Editor). Perspectives 
• on Plowdeii. I06pp. Rou Hedge and 
Kegan Paul. 16s. (Paperback, 8s.) 
The honeymoon period for the Plow- 
den Report on primary education is 
over: the basic thinking behind the 
Report, if not it& immediate admini- 
strative recommendations, is here 
swingeingly criticized. Richard Peters 
makes a good case for a more empiri- 
cal approach to teaching which does 
not rely exclusively on either the 
new progressive methods or the old 
rote mass instruction. Robert' Dear- 
den lucidly untangles what Piowden 
said and should have said on educa- 
tional aims. The Report's psycholo- 
gical shortcomings, particularly on 
the concept of learning, are exposed 
by Brian Foss and its sociological 
defects by Basil Bernstein and Brian. 
Davies. Lionel Elvin sum$ up 
the nub of their arguments when 
he asks for the primary school tea- 
cher to be someone who thinks pf 
himself as acting positively. And the- 


T His! art 

lie 

.j, HRiiWn. M. I). fl.niil S, demons 
" )e House. 84pp. Obtainable from 

n ’ the lewish Hlsloric.il Suck'll. 33 

j_ .Seymour Place. London. W.l. t»s. 
i*. I he Victorians had ;■ habit nf striking 
in medals and medallions to coni- 
1- iiicnioralc ail) notable event, whether 
o of the nation oi of the family. This 
i- book, printed privately, is a ca la- 
in log ue of the mementoes displayed in 
n (lie Kent home of a famous Anglo- 
ic Jewish family, of which the heads in 
is three generations weie named David 
h Salomons. It makes a unique chap- 
y ici of social history . The [irst David 
Salomons. 1 797- 1 87 J, was the out- 
standing protagonist lor Jewish poll- 
' tieal rights in Great Britain, and 
'■ became in turn the first Jewish Shcrill 
of (he City of London, then Lord 
Mayor, (hen M.P. He preserved nut 
* only every medallion, badge, and 
[ document connected w ith his career, 

' but also letters from famous persons. 

' such as Garibaldi. Millais, and Wilkie 
[ Collins, or from members of the lead- 
ing Jewish families, who were linked 
with him by marriage. 

The second head, his nephew, had 
different interests. He was a scienti- 
fic inventor or international reputa- 
tion, a pioneer in the use or electri- 
city for domestic and indusl riul pur- 
poses. His home was described as 
a modern magician's cave wiih 
electricity as the good genic. 
The third head, who had the 
names David Reginald Herman Philip 
Goldsmid Stern, was an engineer Dili- 
cei ; he wu s drowned oil Mudros in 
the Firs! World War. and the male 
line ciinic to an end. 

Every item in the collection of 
more than 500 is carefully described 
by Mr. Brown: and where pertinent 
an historical note is added. 

Diita. KaiikinksK. The Dutch In 
Bengal and Bihar, f 740-1825. 
200pp. Delhi: Moiilal Banursidas. 
Rs. 10. 

Dr. Dallas study, first published 
in 1949 and long out of prim, now 
appears In a revised and enlarged 
edition. It is recognized as the stan- 
dard authority on the fortunes of 
the Dulcli in India from (lie middle 
of the eighteenth century (o the final 
cession of their possessions in 1824. 

It provides some valuable sidelights 
both on Anglo- Dutch relations in 
the lime of Warren Hastings and 
upon the final frustration of Dutch 
aspirations to build an empire in 
India. 

JtiNi'S. Gwyn. The Legendary His- 
tory of Olaf Tryggituon. 38pp. 
Glasgow: Jackson. 8s. 6d. 

Professor Gwyn Jones's W. P. Kerr 
memorial' lecture, delivered in Glas- 
gow University last year, is spiced 
with dry humour and almost as en- 
tertaining to read as it must have been 
to hear. Not much is left of 
the Viking hero as an historical per- 
sonage when Professor Gwyn Jones 
has picked his way through the sagas 
and chronicles. This “ obscurely illus- 
trious figure." has delighted raiders 
for almost a thousand years .and only 
now is the legend-makers’ work 
bemg ruthlessly and for my part 
regretfully undone 

W T;/ CL £ E A ' W ' a Bibliography 

W 1 16 ni J! 0Yy !ndmr >’ in f lte 

R Jdi*ig of Yorkshire, 1750- 

•It as , ( 54pp ' J- eeda Philosophical 
and Literary Society. (J. Taylor 
Department of History. The Uni- 
versity, Leeds.) 

The classified list which includes 
many works published within the last 
few years, covers the. period from the 
beginnings of the Industrial Revolu- 
<?V° the outbreak of the First 
World War.- General industrial his- 

S^ rectonts f histories of West 
Ridmg towns, of transport and of 

lu^ V1 ^5 1 *^ Ustrles arc ,isled in 

&S5^ 8re:in - * X€S ° F nam9i ‘ 

Llbrarlanship 

JACK ' Special Libraries 
and DocMnentauon Centres !,! the 
Netherlands. I03 pp . Oxford? 

Pergamon Press. £33s. ■ ford ' 

oF tibrarianship in 
the Netherlands is followed by studies- 
rk ^ganizalion of a number of 
libraries in three classes of institn 
uort : government libra ry 
matton services; 


I verities and the industrial 'and re- 
■ search libiaiie- and diteiimcntalion 
services. The author is the senior 
lecturer in the .School of l.ihrarian- 
ship at Ealing ‘i cell nival t n I lege and 
his honk is volume •> in the Inter- 
national Series of Monographs in 
Library -ami Information Science. 

Wans. A. P. (Idilorl. Intel national 

Library Director i. 1.222pp. A. I*. 

Wales Organisation. LI t 1 2s. ml. 

The third edition ul this vciy com- 
prehensive Direcloiv. with nioicllun 
5,H0U new entries, niainlv from the 
developing countries fhc" s\ mbols in 
the entries indicate the hpc of 
library and the subject ii covers 
periodicals as well as hooks and in 
what languages. Random checking 
indicated a high degree of up-to-date 
accuracy with only minor errors, due 
perhaps, to a fault on the right side, 
the inclusion of loo much, rather than 
loo little. Harrods. Tor instance, is 
listed as u public library. Quicker ref- 
erence would be helped it running 
lilies indicated the geographical divi- 
sions, at any rale in the larger national 
systems; ulid the listing ol United 
Kingdom and Irish comm library 
headquarters simply under the county 
town could also be .i stumbling block 
to some users 

Railways 

Tuplin. W. A. Hi i fish Steam sitnc 
1900, 200pp. Newton Abbot: 
David and Charles. £2 lib. 

“What a galaxy of shining, multi- 
coloured. coal-consuming, dirt -pro- 
ducing locomotive engines ( tid the 
railways of Britain exhibit to (he 
fascinated amateur", wiiles Dr. 
Tuplin, perhaps the most intelligent, 
undazzled, and readable nf contem- 
porary railway writers. He is the 
ideal blend of cngmeei and steam 
enthusiast who discusses with know- 
ledge and n nice irony the develop- 
ments and folies de vapcui of the 
twentieth century like the obsessions : 
with tractive ellort. big boilei pres- 
sures and sheer speed (the engines did 
not go unscathed in those 1 unions 120 
ni.p.h. sprints). It was often a matter 
of prestige and "company face" all < 
those cylinders, gimmicks ami ; 



slreamlincd trappy 

men wanted wasariju'* i 

‘ hi,, (l d ' d n oi choke J;* 1 '■ 
death but hardly snvfl[1 " 
^ijsultthcehapv.hn^;^ 
■ohI maintained. " 

SdcinI Studies* 
ini, r, , s', N . ( , 1BiiK(i(F 
11 -PP- Newton Abtv. 
tind Charles. 30v. 

Mi's is at once a pictorial fc , 
I lyimuilh and an inirod u l , 

mvHlern city that haUivcneJ 

u . n “ r 1 u 1 ,n "- Pictures and J 
nicely blended, and there 4 rK 
Hons ami maps of bjgoiie 
as well as many phoi^ 
buying the industries, recreM-.- 
dvic life of the city todij. I 

I itrfii- 1 1. J.. and Cixiituw.l 
rises in Social Stinut ■ 
Constable. £2 5*. 

This, as its title suggest*. hJ( 
practical “ exercises " for * 
who are starting in the s&iil v 
1 he fields covered are s j 
social psychology, erinwi- 
ctisc-work. The “ exerei*'i 
genious and include obstnin;* 
carding particular kindsolui 
haviour, analysing and ioig 
statistical data, drawing ^ 
preparing " sociograms " ^ 
group rclaliunships. 

PvrkMvN. J. Child Can: .te 
Numbers. 247pp. Allen s rJl 
L2 2s. 

A valuable exploration of > 
of deprived children in En/r! 
Wales. Three broad 
examined : how far the nr# 
lie care of children varies in ii 
parts of the country: how fit 
cut arcus provide differentia 
care: how far variations by 
and stair attitudes affect n 
of cure. The research fi 
no simple answers but rad 
I u:il information, as wdf ^ 
lieu lion of some complex ma 
pile the advances made fM 
the Children Act, 1948. anJi 
qucnl legislation, the aidh- 
eludes that there aie still 
anomalies and inequality 
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pupu Lill.iH "I I'HI.IHIII Ihc lull i-ineo of 
terstfts Uvv mil v*r*.i 

The p:nnn lake chj'ric of ihli o|'(ia- 
llun i« io h, .iris'lmcd no*. 

Applifc'.iri"ii iiiim* nnd luriher ikljlli -ire 
I'tjil.ihlc hom llw t.7ik.l hisl.i.im I lh- 
ijIijti still, limi.il lirn.ni, M Pnir « 
hiiu.ric. Muiufnwci M2 Iff) Ulo»ng U.ilc 
I, Sol ii ida v. lirh Ai«'l. W'. _ 

SURREY COUNTY COUNC IL 

I.IIIIMV l.ltlk All Y 
At'PI K AIin.NS ore ilisiicil fi'inl < b'l- 
li'ii-d I iPi ulin, |.>i Hit. POST ul MIS. 
ITIIl I l.lllli All] AN ul I ■ in llw .Old ( onl. 

S.i) irl In uc la Hi e wHIl (hr N I.C- 

til. nfr ,V I' S. ll.llS ru ll.uJS 
lien- ions icuio.il nnd iiiMinnonce ullnw- 
.in.ni .i*nl'o»l. In ol'pn" cd erne*. 

luriher pulwnlois -ice uhioinahle Irem 

ihe I'-mnn lihuilon. |J»i Vllilh Miccl. 

1‘ihti, Sin iry. tthnm nri'Ui illun* mull 

■ e.ich u II hi n 14 diy* ■•( ihr uinu-oi an.e of 

■hi* .id*cili'mi*nl ... 

• '••only 1 li'uiy. I«n High Slicet. 
I.ihci. 

_imii Mulch. I'lr.'l. . 

UNIVERSITY OF SUSSEX 
LIBRARY 

At’PI It ‘AT KINS uip Invlwd toe l)W 
Pm l or SI Nil 111 I IWRAIlY ASSISTANT, 
.s .I i ■ v Kill tre n* nne ul three *4«ie». 
rununa Iruni tT Til lu CI.4V5 per unnuin. 
l ir.iuiy rtprrlence und/ur I'lolcnlonol 
qinililkiiltuM dcituhle. 

I- ur liter rulUuInro nmy be phijIDM 
(rorn ihe Lltirmlnn. UnlmillV of biiKCi 
Llhijry. l-'nliiiEf, Ilriyhliin. RN l DpL. ID 
Wh.illl uppliC.illuni should be Mill by 17IB 
April. I Huolmg ref ere net y n , | 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
SUTTON 

EDUCATION DfPARTMLNT 
LIBRAItirs DIVISION 
C mi.DKIiN'j L1HRARIAN icOulred 
Ch.iricced Llhruilun orefrrred. hui mnak 
ffulk* holding Pint II of Ihe Llbmiy A" 0 - 
cuil'in F.uniinau('ii will be considered. 
Suluiy scale in ISS0 Ci.4«J per unpuni 
(uiih ■ bar e( il.znSJ commtoclon u 
loiiuw* 

(. ImriereJ llbiurluo i E1.2A3. 

Pan ri of L.A. cuol : *1.1 35. 

London Wciihilng tt pliable In iddl- 
Uon lu all quoted mures. 

fUr-iir week . • , 

DetalU and aPPUtauoo foreni Ireiurn. 
*ble dm bier thin Monday, 7ib Aprlll 
from Kay bcajlh, K.L A.. Borough libra. 
•Iiin. CeniralLitMaiy, Manor Fdik Road, 
buiuiu. kurrfl. _ 

■J' M H. SCOTT. Pilneiwl Cite! Om- 
en. 

IVih Mn n. 1i. Id frD 

UNIVERSITY OF 
LONDON 

INSinUTT. OP HISTORICAL 
RFSEARCH 

ASSISTANT to Uie Edlini or ihr VIC- 
loi la County JTInarv required Honour* 
degree In bbluiv or kindled luhfeci*. «ia 
ruurefa CEperlenca. WrlUnr 
hlipillckl mmoniMlB dec main duile* fie- 
muncralliin (1.24U bi til 5 w> U.7 J». bul 
wlLh «i I rail J year*' prnBaiMn Mid cm- 
jTeofy bar higher on icale. Ututni dale 


to®. *5^“ «" 


Further oarlbuler* from Ibe Sejrturi. 
IfiUiuie of Hinorka! Rcieirib. Unker- 
sty of L ooikiB. Smile House. London. 


• *«- 

J turijW. . 

raas-j; 

5 j|w nuKTY ' 

§*&“«: :«..d 


€TTY AND COUNTY 
OF NORWICH 

PUBLIC URK ARIES 
ASSISTANT LipRARlAN 

llib-jiuok' Ci. am lull ™»it> 
llufl |K.«lil 

. SPPIJC VDOVS »-r iulnal'i's rrr- 
«ut* te'«i (u'-s to my'* red lie I A ' '"f 1 
e * .mlnelion or . *qiiia enu V'eM'dWi 
Chaner. a Uba.-l.iiu. fur PJM TUSIS 

■S ASSISTANT l I BBS PANS ‘1 'bij. 
lif l' .«M« Ciois IO i:.AKS. te'l d* Il 
nrl f.’bjretrad iU.3a.Si tsimMoalHt »-■•*»» 
ucil.odlng 1.1 q u ullHriHoni and (ifdakOW 
ll'.'i'.iriy airljlc i"d hmniil aipepliS 
PJtl ui .tiiili fci.'eumgluiMb. ... 

l uither deialli a<«dah!e from ih» n>| 
tl'riaj'i^u. L'emral library. BEJh*.l botei. 
.'.O AKS. NfJH n'P to wh'Bn jppilrii'oiU 
luanii'i w'.ib ibe a. flic* of 

fcV-vd be u>u:r.cd m W'il i ?*•»- isifl 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 
EDUCATION 
COM MU FEE 

* ii.ri'iv rjwkAPY 
AssAi -iNT rlEI- ‘K'A** We- Rr-dd* 

1 li-id K.-i'nfi. Ii'.'ir. ruj.-1'i Lui.e«'nrd 
■n ihe p.h a u.'fiPi.ir 8.-»y;h Iri.i'UI - 'id 
Ibi. Rr.jJ'n.V Lilkaiiii 11 !i‘ 

■ lcalfi,n ' Pj/| 1-I.Umna | M V'ldC 1 ilW 


(Rcadecmsnincin) 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE TECHNICAL 
INFORMATION SERVICE 

DEPUTY COUNTY 
TECHNICAL LIBRARIAN 


Clianercd Librarians 'required for this newly created post 
centred on Cheltenham (new H.Q. at present under con- 
struction). Car allowance. Salary: Lecturer I. 

Further details and application forms from Chief Education 
Officer, Shire Hall. Gloucester. GLI 2TP. 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARIAN 

Carleton University, Ottawa, Canada 
Invites applications for the post of University Librarian. To 
be responsible for directing rapidly expanding main library 
and supervising branch libraries. 

Budget 1968-69— $1,650,000; staff-160; collection 430.000. 
Requirements: good professional qualifications: successful 
library administrative experience; high executive ability. 
Starting salary: $18.000 — $23,000 per annum depending on 
qualifications. Good fringa benefits and removal allowance. 
All correspondence should be addressed to The President, 
Carleton University, Ottawa I, Canada. . 


LIBRARY TRAINED ASSISTANTS 

required for ihe expanding Honfc I »i Dep-ulment or I. Wli linker Sc Son*. 
Lid., publiiheti of THU BOOKS (.LI ER. the CUMULATIVE BOOK 
LIST, BRITISH IIOOKS !N PRINT. PAPERBACKS wul TECHNICAL 
HOOKS IN PRINT. The Siund.nJ H>.sik Numbering Schema operates 
from this Department, 

Ilnurs *1-5.30 (nefi SuUrdnys), Luncheon Vouchers. Periodical Bimiuks. 
Nlnillng Sulury : £V0(L 

Applications (in own handwriting! shtiultl slate age, cducntlon, library 
experience amt present pusHimi nntl -luiuid lie addressed lo Mr. I. W. Crimes. 

J. WHITAKER & SONS. LTD., 

13 BEDFORD SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.I. 


llt RIIORnSHIRU COLLEGE 
OP AGRICULTURE ANO I 
HOlUICULTUKU 
Osk lands, Sl Albans. 
ApplicaKou invited for the post of 

TUTOR LIBRARIAN 

to . administer library and cmIsI 

ugiii.-irlnir.il and horticultural Mu denis 

up In Mpban level wilh sources 
nf information and report willing. 

Siilary, IjRtuHr Crude II. £ 2 , 0 # 1 - 
0,280 per annum. 

! uriber detail* and Applloailon 
I urms from Principal. 


LONDON RO ROUGH OP 

havf.rinq 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

CHILDREN’S 

LIBRARIAN 

f Branch Library) 

AppIiluIom ire Invited fro™ 
apprun: (aii-ljr 

for i pi/ii on ihc Libranan I Hwdic 
Lyjrt to Cl, 173 

l urr.mencini «*lor* nreordins io 
uiijIlilLicoiu ana Kprileste 

An plica lion lit™ and „ fur lhrr 
tnjuimjtton fro® : The . 

Librarian, ftniral Library. Rom- 
ford . RMI JAR. Closing dato: 
*ll» Aptd. I0*>9. 



BRANCH LlBRARIAIf— 
FOYNTOH 

Applicaiioas are invited from 
Ch.<riKgd Librariiity far thn atmve 
peu al a new branch library no.tnng 
i.i-r.pte'ir.n il (’oynton- Salary 
Al'i IV iTi.4K5-il.7IJl. 

Oflaili and ! ippti.-alion . . tomi 

moilidifr frpffi 4* Ubrary 


COLLEGE OF 
1.IBRARIANSIUP WALES 
Pi Jwipul : F. N, Hogg, D.P.A., 
F.L.A, 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURERS II 

Academic HafT am required lo 
Inin teaching team* in any or ihe 
ioHowiitg areas : 

C tats I He at km nnd cataloguing 
Library ndmlnhlrallan 
Uefumce and bibliography 
Some of these po«i give oppor- 
■unity for librarians whh good 
nrolcisiitnal background lo gain 
expcrlcnca of IciicUIdb proresstoDal 
subjects in esubllsned couries. 
Shuri-tc/m appointments on second- 
mcni can be arranged if desired. 
Cuanes offtrrd bxtiulf: 

Unhushy of Wales Mailer's Degree 
fay Thaiii la LlbMihmifcfe : 
Unhenity of Wales Post-graduate 
Diploma bi Llbnirninihlp 
Unlrtnhj ol Wale* Joint llniiow* 
Degree Coarse to Librarfanshb 
Library AMorfaikm Port-Gradaole, 
Pail I and Port 11 Couree*. 
Applicants should be either 
Fellows of the Library ABiiKieilonor. 

Associates wilh u degreo. 

ir (hey wish, lolerestcd apptlcaiiu i 
may flrsl discuss prospects wilh the 
Principal (Telephone AberyMwyih 
3842), or villi the College Informally 
to see something of ihe work carded 
out. 

Solaria (under reviewl 
Senior Lecturer J95 

Lecturer If H.RSJIJM 

Applicsiloni slating age. qualifica- 
tions, education, experience, present 
uosi held, salary grade, and special 
interests, together with Hie names of 
three referee,, should be sent to thi 
Registrar. College ot LibrarlanabB 
Wales. Uunbadam Pawr. AberyU- 
wjtb, by nor later than tlih April, 
Wfcy. 


ARNOLD 'URBAN D1S1RICT 
; council 

ApnlibHiohs are invited fidm 
Chuikrad 1 ibrortanCfor the position 

CHIEF ASSISTANT . 

bi a -diary njililn Grades AP.IlipV 
ifl.JbS— fil.TI J p-«'L 

Housing ac*.-nmmodaiion may be 
pii'tidi.-il if tequired end a.ditante 
given wltll runiovol capere.us. 

' Appli-rations with names and 
add reset, of iwo referees shoiiU 
readi ihr Lihrarwa public Library, 
Amold: Notttrtibant, NG5 6JN, net 
Idler ttyn Mill, April, I9d9t 


BOROUGH POLYTKCIINIC 

Rnrotiyli Rond, !.<md<vn. S.I-'. t. 

(A cnnslitncul culk’^o «f die pni|t<ivJ 
l'()L3 TECHNIC OF TILK SUlTIl 1IA Ms. I.OSHONi 

A]t|tlk-iiiiiyns arc invited for ilu tsdlnvsinB v.^.i k ic* «likh .nisc 
mil nf c\p;insi<in of SLilvuiKCil cnm -.cs til ill.- I tap.it uncut nf 
1 Itmuimics mid Social Studies- 

LI)l ’CATION — To teach PhiUisophv ■md nf I’swlinli^v 
(Ref. II. UK 

rilll.OSOI’HY — Education .tnd.'csi l'litUi,"|s!iy «•( SctciKt- 
(Kef. H.I2|. 

PSYCHOLOGY— Educminn, tjcncf.il, snu.d iHtf. H.P3. 

l iindiiliiie* H>r the above posts should iiiciiTJbi: - h.ivt Miiiwn m i*i<L-iieiiv-e 
t'j *ii|VLiisc siuvlenis on leaching pruklicu. 

ENGLISH AND COMMUNICATION Prefct.iNv v.nh spe- 
cittl imercsi in Linyuiilics (Ref. H.M). 

HEALTH VISITOR— ' To establish and sljsdop ,t ci^ti sc JL-.idinjr 
to lltc Heulilt Visitors' Certificate (Ref. il.1'5). 

SOCIOLOGY— Several posts in General S<jc«olo-i> . Pnliiical 
Sociology, Sociological Theory nnd Svvial Policy with par- 
ticular nefcrencc to Social Medicine i Kef. Il.l<i>. 

App>*immc-nis may be made al tiny grade up ti» Sciihk t clIui.t Uci- 1, ileppml- 
uijt ,iii i|tiiil ilicmioiis eriiL cvpcrli'nce. Appls'-int* ilnvuU -jt.Ml' tin pr.ulc 
■ir gr.idi-s nt pr*i for which they are applying. 

SALARY SCALES (currently under review!: 

Senior Lecturer : £2,3fi5 -£2.fiX0 p .t. 

Lecturer (Grade II): £1,8)0 -£2.3(iS jv.i. 

Lecturer (Grade I) : £1,220- C 2.0-10 p.a. 

iSl.irting Milary dcpcnJonl nn quail Deal ion-, exp^ririi*.*' .■ ii.iiuingl. 

l ur titer rarikulars of the above nnu. and appIicnli'S* fiii umii.i , b.- i>W;uut*l 
Iriuti lire Clerk lo the Governing ik'dy, in >vhi'in voiunk-twl up, •It.'.iii'Ui- vhi'uld 
Ire returned within two week* ol tovipl. 




Applications are Invited for the posit ion of 
LIBRARIAN at the Electricity Council 
Research Centre, Cape n hurst, (a be 
responsible for tha day-to-day running of the 
technical library. 

Applicants should be qualified Librarians and 
have a sound working knowledge of ihe 
U.D.C. Systems. 

We would expect the selected candidate io 
take up the appointment by the 1st June, 1969 
Salary CI.255 — £1 ,535 


Applications to 

D. C. Page, Head of Personnel Services, 
Electricity Council Research Centre, 
Capenhurit, Near Chester, 
quoting ref. 75/ 1 86. 


INSTITUTE OF MINING MEDICINE 

EDINBURGH 

A part-time qualified Librarian is required lo take 
charge of Medical and Cognate Subjects within the 
National Coal Board's Library and Inform a lion 
Service. This specialised work will be located in the 
library of the new Institute of Mining Medicine 
at 8, Roxburgh Place, Edinburgh. 

■ Applicants should have experience in a special 
Library arid also knowledge and experience of infor- 
mation retrieval systems. Some knowledge of German 
would be an advantage, 

Salary will be within a scale lo a maximum of 
£1,530 udoording to age, qualifications and experi- 
ence. Applications, quoting Reference A/ 2J 9, stating 
Bge, education and experience, to Staff Department. 
National Coal Board, Lauriston House, 80 Lauri- 
ston Place. Edinburgh, 3. 


W. H, SMITH & SON LTD. 

are seeking a Departniebuil Head for the Book Department 
of their new shop at Nottingham which is. to be opened in 
ihe Autumn. ... 

, Th£ position is one of great importance and applicants 
niupr hare a good all-rdunJ book knowledge. 

The salary will be in ihe region of £1,150 p,a. but con- 
s iteration, would be given to negotiation of a higher figure if 
justified by^ ^ knowledge and experience. 

The successful applicant will be appointed as soon , as 
possible so that training in Die methods of ihe Company 
may be given before taking up the appointment (U Sorting ham. 

Applications to: The Staff Manager » 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


. Strand House, 
Portugal St., 

. London, W.C.4. 


} 1 , '■ 1 
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